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M SERVICE LIFE and REVENUE 


Comes in an attractive, long-lived pressure cast 
aluminym alloy case. Its light weight makes this 
meter easier to handle and more economical to 
ship and install. Combines greatly improved me- 
chanical performance with simplified construction 
for greater accuracy, longer life, and minimized 
maintenance. 





EMCO EJECTOR SERVICE REGULATOR 


Now fitted with a new, attractive pressure cast 
aluminum alloy cover and inspection plug. De- 
signed to automatically boost outlet pressure in 
direct proportion to increased demand. Provides 
greater capacity than previous designs. 


NORDSTROM LOCK WING SERVICE COCK 


A simple, strong, lubricant sealed shut-off valve 
having particular application to out-of-doors gas 
meter service lines. Equipped with a Nordstrom 
lubricant screw and patented “Sealdport’’ lubri- 
cant system for leak resistance and operating ease. 
Drilled wing permits padlock protection. 





EMCO-NORDSTROM ALL THE WAY... 


The Emco and Nordstrom divisions of Rockwell Manufacturing Company 

have the right meter, regulator and valve combination for any setting. 

Engineered measurement and control groupings can be made from the 

most complete range of sizes and types available. The next time, go Emco- 

Nordstrom all the way! You'll buy maximum service satisfaction at mini- 

mum cost per cubic foot measured. 1S 
0 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company THE TREN: 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Atlanta 3c Chicago Kansas City Los Angeles 
New York ittsburgh Houston Seattle San Francisco Tulsa 

































AGAINST STRESSES FROM 


@ Temperature Variation 
@ Traffic Vibration 
@ Pipe Movement 


Exactly the same as it does underground. Whether a 
pipeline is high in the air or deep in the earth, Dresser 
Couplings protect it against harmful joint stresses, by 
providing FLEXIBILITY with TIGHTNESS. 


These joints guard against stresses from earth move- 


ments, pipe misalignment, temperature expansion and 
contraction, and effectively absorb vibration. All this is 


made possible by Dresser “‘time proven” design, incor- 


ow 


porating the use of specially compounded rubber gaskets. 


eee ee... 


Another important Dresser advantage: easy, quick 
assembly. The few simple coupling parts can be installed 
by any labor—the only tool needed, a wrench. 

When planning any pipeline—long or short—large or 


small—investigate the advantages of Dresser Couplings. 


RA, ay, ater 


Write for full information. 


ie peer ; 3 > . Dresser Manufacturing Division, 157 Fisher 


Avenue, Bradford, Pennsylvania. In Texas: 
1121 Rothwell St., Sec. 16, Houston, Texas. 
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DRESSER cou 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 
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Waste Heat 
Boilers 
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ect 


Thrift in Operation 


These Waste Heat Boilers are the inclined vertical, down-flow, fire 
tube type. Multiple small tubes make up the water circulation leg and 
takeoffs to steam drum. Fire tube and tube sheet troubles are pre- 
vented by the multiple steam takeoffs being located directly below the 
tube sheet, eliminating the possibility of steam pockets. Designed for 


low pressure loss through the boiler and built for steam pressure up to 
PATENT NO. 200 p.s.i.g. 
1,973,968 
This unit conserves B.T.U.’s otherwise wasted in the blast. 
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long-lived and | 








. at the photograph at 


left—a cast iron gas main uncovered 
for inspection on its 100th Anniversary 
of continuous service, and found to be 
in good condition for another century. 
Charleston is one of a number of cities 
with cast iron gas mains which have 
passed the century mark in service. The 
long life of cast iron pipe is not an es- 
timate, but a matter of record. 

Look at the photograph at right, a 
close-up shot of the new standardized 
mechanical joint. This is the joint, fur- 


nished exclusively with cast iron pipe, 





which many gas utilities are now stand- 

ardizing on for these reasons—speed 

and simplicity of joint assembly which 
means more lengths laid per day by 
trained or untrained men—but, more 
importantly, because the new standard- 
ized mechanical joint cast iron pipe is 


long-lived and bottle-tight under all 





normal operating pressures—and, is in- 


terchangeable as to fittings and access- 


he ee 


ories supplied by all makers. Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association, Thomas F. 
Wolfe, Research Engineer, Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago 3, IIl. 





Don’t forget the 
proved long life of cast 
iron pipe. This cast 
iron gas main, laid 
| Ah cme he in 
arleston, S. C., is 
still rendering satis- STANDARDIZE aor ee 


factory service. 
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in One Year... 
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Lys for itself 


long-lived 


CRYSTOLON Brick are used... 


Where CRYSTOLON brick are used 
to line the fire zone of the genera- 
tor, “downtime” for clinkering is 
greatly reduced. These brick pre- 
sent an impenetrable surface to 
clinkers with the result that walls are 
quickly cleaned leaving a larger 
effective furnace cross-section than 
with less refractory brick. 
(right) Cross-section of gas generator 
wall showing details of refrac- 


tories including CRYSTOLON 
inner lining. 






CRYSTOLON 
CIRCLE BRICK 


The commercial manufacture of gas in- 
volves the skillful handling of high tem- 
peratures which are accompanied by 
severe chemical conditions. One of the 
basic problems in gas production, there- 
fore, is a refractory problem. The most 
successful refractory for lining gas gen- 
erators is silicon carbide which Norton 
Company manufactures under the trade- 
mark of CRYSTOLON. CRYSTOLON 
brick and shapes are helping many plant 
superintendents in three ways: 1. in- 
creased plant capacity; 2. decreased 
maintenance costs; 3. long lining life. 


(left) Sectional drawing of gas generator 
lined with CRYSTOLON refractory 
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CRYSTOLON brick decrease maintenance cost by 
greatly extending periods between repair jobs 
and by reducing cleaning time. Because of the 
dense, hard surface of CRYSTOLON brick it is 
only necessary to break the clinker ring in one 
place and the entire ring will then fall free. 
CRYSTOLON linings often pay for themselves the 
first year by savings in cleaning costs alone. 


The long service given by CRYSTOLON brick re- 
sults from their great refractoriness, chemical sta- 
bility and resistance to abrasion, to the chemical 
action of molten slag and to the penetration of 
molten ash. The results which may be expected 
from the CRYSTOLON lining will vary with differ- 
ent operating conditions. In some cases, a total 
operating time of 8,000 hours is considered 
satisfactory. Over 22,000 hours have been 
attained without major repairs. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester 6, Massachusetts 
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PLANT SHUTDOWNS 
CAN BE AVOIDED! 


GASAIR INSTALLATION 
AT MAYFIELD, KENTUCKY 


e PGC packaged gasplants can 

solve your standby problem. Our 

engineers, trained men and special equipment 
are ready to serve you. Call or write today! 


Pid 
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” OND’ 
AN “DI AM! 
-vV ULCANIZED 


Just as VULCAN'S first loop was an improvement over 
crimped leather, and the VULCAN Diamond Molded 
Loop superseded the crimped loop, so today's Ac- 
cordion (dual rim) molded diaphragm represents an- 
other progressive contribution to accurate metering. 
Like the VULCAN Diamond "221", the Accordion 
diaphragm needs no oiling and will not dry out. The 
material is of the same identical composition. The 
outstanding advancement lies in the dual rim feature 
—a design like a camel's back. The two gently rounded 
rims afford freedom from excessive wear at any one 
point. The reduced dimensions prevent rubbing against 
the case. 


+ DIAPHRAGM 
TO RINGS 





Result: flexing motion is more evenly distributed over 
a greater number of points. The diaphragm is struc- 
turally stronger, like the Diamond, and its freedom 
from strain and friction means long life and assures 
greater uniformity of differential pressures. It presents 
no danger of collapsing. Like the diamond, it is secure- 
ly vulcanized to the rings with the extra security of 
high tensile strength tinned wire. 

The new VULCAN Accordion Diaphragm is the result 
of long years of continuous evolutionary advance- 
ments. It has been tested in service and has been ac- 
cepted by many public utilities. It is available in 5 and 
10 ft. sizes. 


FOR USE IN MANUFACTURED, NATURAL AND LP GASES 


GuLCAN 





PROOFING COMPANY 


FIRST AVENUE & 58th STREET © BROOKLYN 20, NEW YORK 
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Water Gas Generator 


ECAUSE of the greater power 
the 
pressure blowers employed on 


required to drive higher 
large modern water gas machines, and 
because of the recent investigations 
into the effect of generator air pres- 
sure variations on the gas-making 
cycle and on the carry-over of coke, 
increasing interest has been shown 
characteristics of 
The 


emerging from the status of a minor 


in the water gas 


blowers. blower is therefore 
accessory to that of one of the ma- 
jor pieces of apparatus in the plant. 
Its proper selection and installation 


will 


the over-all efficiency and operating 


have a consid“zable effect on 


convenience of the plant. 


Present day practice has, of 
course, leaned towards pressures and 
volumes considerably in excess of 
those employed a few years ago. To- 
day we find requirements of 30,000 
to 35,000 c.f.m. at pressures of 70” 
to 80” are commonplace, while in 
some cases the volumes run as high 
as 50,000 c.f.m. The power required 
to drive these blowers will run from 
000 to 1,000 Hp. 


While much of this discussion is 
oncerned with the proper and in- 
lligent selection of blowers for the 
the 
the 
can be 
ofitably applied to increasing 


ugh blasting rates used on 


‘wer, larger sets, many of 


rinciples of application 
the 
results on older sets of practically 
any size. 


By 
H. A. Reynolds, 


Pressure Variations 


There has been much discussion 
over the results of investi- 
the the 
generator fire under the conditions of 


the 


recently 


gations into behavior of 


varying air pressures found in 


actual operation of a large water gas 
machine. It has been found that sud- 
den increases in generator air pres- 
the 


buretor secondary air valve is shut 


sure, such as occur when car- 
on many sets, will cause a “lifting” 
of the fire with consequent loosening 
of the coke and considerable carry- 
Also, it that 


the generator air pressure gradually 


over. has been noted 


falls as more and more air is bled 
into the carburetor, and it has been 
that a 
and reduced carry-over could be de- 


concluded shorter air blow 
veloped if the generator air pressure 
were to be kept at a constant value. 
This is undoubtedly correct and we 
of the blower industry are highly 
encouraged by this greater interest 
and appreciation of the results that 
carr be achieved by proper selection 


and application of the blower. 


Blower Requirements 


There is no question but what the 
blower should have a so-called ‘“‘flat’’ 
or constant-pressure characteristic. 
That is, the pressure should remain 


substantially constant regardless of 


Air Supply 


the volume being used by the set. 
As is well known, the centrifugal 
blower 1s self-governing in that it 
automatically adjusts its delivery 
volume to the resistance placed on 
the discharge line. The resistance is 
generally of two types: 
and orifice losses. 


pipe losses 


When blowing the generator, the 
consist of pipe friction, 
elbow and fitting losses, and orifice 
losses through the shells. At _ vol- 


losses 


Pree SsSURE @) 


HoRSEPOWER 
¢ PRESSURE 











VOLUME 
Fig. |. 


ume Q, this places us at “A” 
on the blower characteristic curve, 
(Fig.1). When additional air is bled 
from the blast main to _ provide 
secondary air for the carburetor, the 
volume slowly increases to Q,. and 
point “B” on the characteristic curve. 
Now, depending upon the age and 
design of the blower, point “B’’ may 
be from one to several inches below 
the pressure at point “A”. Operators 
will quickly point out that the gener- 
ator air pressure varies more than 
“several” inches and this is because 
the change in pressure due to the 
inherent characteristics of the blower 
is additively compounded by the in- 
creased friction and elbow losses in 
the blast main when the volume flow- 
ing increases from Q, to Og. 
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Are these blast main losses con- 
siderable, or is the pressure change 
primarily due to the characteristics 
of the blower? 


Pressures 


It will be found that if a blower 
is adequately sized for the required 
duty there will seldom be more than 
10” difference between the pressure 
at QO, and at Q,,. Tests have shown, 
however, that the ash-pit pressure 
varies about 25” between these two 
conditions. The major source of 
pressure variation must then be due to 
conditions other than the pressure 
characteristic of the blower. Or, if 
a blower has a pressure characteristic 
with no variation whatsoever in pres 
sure between Q, and Q,,. it would 
still leave 60% or more of the 
troublesome elements in the air sys 
tem of the average water gas ma 
chine. Where, then, does the balance 
of the trouble lie? A few compu 
tations of duct velocities and duct 
pressure drops will quickly indicate 
that it is largely in the Blast Main. 

A blower with a substantially 
“constant-pressure” characteristic 
might be considered analogous to a 
direct current generator delivering a 
steady 110 volt potential to a variable 
circuit. The blast main would be 
considered as a resistance, the gener- 
ator as a large resistance, and the 
carburetor as an additional resistance 
(Fig. 2). The carburetor secondary 
air supply is then drawn through a 
parallel circuit that by-passes the 
generator and which has a switch 
to cut it in or out of the circuit. The 
quantity of air flowing would then 
be analogous to the current amper 
age. 

When the parallel circuit switch 
is open, the current is determined by 
the 110-volt potential divided by the 
sum of resistances. This determines 
I,, which is analogous to Q,. When 
the switch is closed (Fig. 2a), the 
low resistance of the by-pass circuit 
causes an increased flow through the 
blast main resistance. This increases 
the loss of potential (analogous to 
air pressure) which in turn reduces 
the flow of current through the fixed 
generator resistance. Obviously, the 
only way to secure anything ap- 
proaching constant current through 
the generator will be by reducing 
the blast main resistance as nearly 
to zero as possible. With a dirty 
carburetor (very high resistance) 
the back pressure will build up in the 
carburetor as the flow increases, pro- 
viding another but nevertheless some- 
what controllable element of pressure 
variation. 


Power Conservation 


There is no question but what 
some compromise must be made be- 
tween economic and building space 
limitations as compared to the theo- 
retically perfect blast main design. 
[here are, however, many changes 
that could inexpensively and simply 
be made that would make greater air 
pressures available, or if adequate 
air is now being received, would 
permit slowing down the turbine to 
eliminate the needless dissipation of 
power, since the power expended in 
overcoming needless duct losses is 
completely wasted. 





























Blast Main WG. Carb Sup. 
Gen. 
Blower \ Secondary 
Air Supply 


Ig (Qs) 






(Blast Main) 











D.C. Generator \ Secondary 
(Blower) Air Supply 
Fig. 2 
he 





Fig. 2a 


The first element to consider is the 
air velocity. If the volumes cannot 
be determined from a Venturi-metet 
a very close check on velocity car. 
easily be made with a Pitot tube. 
Excepting the very large sets, if the 
velocity is much over 4000 fpm it 
will be wise to check the difference 
in generator ash-pit pressure caused 
by the changes in blast main velocity 
and consequent increased friction 
drops. While these vary as the square 
of the volume flowing, most plants 
have short blast mains to offset this 
particular effect; there are a goodly 
number of installations, however, 
that have the blowers located quite 
distant from the gas machines. Some 
installations will be found to have 
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velocities of from 7,000 to 9,000 fp: 
or higher. Unless the blast main 

exceedingly short and straight, su 
plants are certain to have wide var 
ations in pressure from this cause. 


Piping Design 


The next and most important el 
ment to consider is the loss caused 
by elbows and fittings. In a recent 
paper—“Increasing Water Gas Set 
Capacity” by B. P. Jenkins, May 
22, 1946 one of your members 
brought out the fact that air meters 
are “usually jammed in between fit 
tings” so that accurate air measurt 
ments were impossible. Not only is 
that true, but, unless the air meter 
is properly designed and_ properly 
located in the piping, the excessiv: 
velocities leaving the meter and blast- 
ing into a short radius elbow will 
greatly increase the losses of air 
pressure. Explosion-heads are fre- 
quently located so that the air blows 
directly at the blanked surface. The 
air is supposed to obediently turn 
into a side outlet preceding the ex- 
plosion-head, but actually it blasts 
down into the pocket made by the 
explosion-head, stops, fights its way 
back into the main flow and _ then 
proceeds down the side outlet. Where 
stand-by blowers have leads connect 
ing to the blast main at 90° angles 
(and how common is this practice) 
the results are similar. 

Where the air passes through an 
elbow at high velocity the main body 
of air is carried towards the outer 
edge of the pipe, greatly increasing 
the velocity, since only a fraction of 
the available pipe area is actually in 
use. After passing such an elbow, 
and the shorter the radius of the 
elbow the worse this condition will 
be, the air stream must expand to 
again fill the entire pipe and_ this 
entails more losses. Each ef these ac 
tions is closely allied with high air 
velocity or with “shock”. Therefore, 
in laying out the blast main the de- 
signer should be concerned with 
moderate velocities and an effort to 
avoid conditions contributory to air 
shock, 

When modern central boilers be 
gan to require handling tremendous 
amounts of air and gas for forced 
and jnduced draft, designers found 
it necessary to drop the round ducts 
formerly used and to go into th 
refinements of scientifically designe 
rectangular ducts with “splitters” o> 
turning vanes, for the design oc 


which rigid rules have been laid dow: 
by several recognized authorities, t 
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avoid abrupt expansions; in short, 
to make every reasonable concession 
towards ideal duct design because of 
the improved performance and sav- 
ings in fan power that would result. 
Similarly, as water gas machines be- 
come larger, the higher blasting rates 
warrant increased attention to the 
design of the blast main. 

As an indication of how wide- 
spread the tendency has been towards 
overlooking this factor, we will cite 
a few examples. Firstly, in designing 
water gas blowers over the years, 
one manufacturer observed that cus- 
tomers had a tendency to use the 
size of the blower outlet flange to 
determine the size of the blast main. 
Since this seemed to explain the 
many small blast mains, he decided 
to make the 
enough so that the use of this size 


outlet flanges large 
would give a reasonably low velocity. 
No one has ever asked to have an 
even larger flange, but a disturbingly 
large percentage of customers re- 
quest smaller flanges, sometimes re- 
ducing the area by as much as 30%. 
Again, a field engineer checked the 
static pressure drop through a ten- 
foot section of pipe that contained 
two sharp right-angle bands and an 
explosion-head, and found a loss of 
12” in this short section. By inserting 
a section with two long radius 
sweeps in place of the right-angle 
bends, the loss was reduced to 1”. 
Finally, in some plants the designer 
has tried to ease the effects of right- 
angle bends by breaking the inner 
corner into a short radius bend. This 
is, of course, a feeble effort in the 
right direction but the unhappy part 
of it is that most of these tees are 
actually installed with the bend on 
the wrong side of the turn. (Fig. 3). 

Every gas man has seen arrange- 
ments of this i 
plants. It is an unhappy circumstance 


that more efforts are not 


nature in various 
made to 
change these ducts, since inexpensive 
changes will in many cases make 
much more pressure (and volume) 
available for blowing the set and 
modern methods have demonstrated 
that the capacity of old sets can be 
greatly increased by stepping up the 
air blasting rates. 
Governor Action 

It is suggested that purchasers of 
large water gas blowers will do well 


Explosion -Head 9 


to determine closely the exact gov- 
ernor action that they will obtain on 
the turbine. When loads are suddenly 
removed from a turbine, as by the 
quick closing of the carburetor or gen- 
erator blast valves, the turbine tends 
to speed up as the governor strug- 
maintain control of the 
Since the pressure devel- 
oped by the blower is in large dgree 
dependent upon its peripheral veloc- 


gles to 
machine. 


ity, this sudden increase in speed 
causes an increase in blower pressure 
(as the square of 


this 


the speed ) and 


unless factor is controlled the 
overspeed governor may even trip 
out under such conditions. To con- 
trol this effect, not only should the 
turbine governor be of such design 
that it will be quickly responsive in 
checking speed increase due to loss 
of load, but experiments have been 
made towards the use of an orifice 
in the hydraulic control lines to slow 
the action of closing the blast valves. 
Reducing the suddenness of this 
value closing action will greatly facili- 
tate obtaining close speed regulation 


on the turbine. 


Blower Specifications 


Purchasers of large water gas 
blowers would further benefit by is- 
suing more complete specifications as 
In 99% of 
negotiations, the 
specifications are these: 

a. Maximum volume 


to the exact duty cycle. 


present-day only 


b. Pressure at maximum volume 


c. Steam conditions, 
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Usually the maximum volume is 
greater than the customer ever ex- 
need; that is, it carries a 
margin for underestimating air re- 
quirements, possible leakages, and 
for possible future needs. If the 
specifications are limited to these fig- 
ures, the turbine will, as a matter of 
practical engineering, be nozzled to 
provide its best water rate at maxi- 
mum blower volume. Since the water 
rate will be increased at lesser vol- 
umes, and since the turbine will prob- 
ably never be run at maximum vol- 
ume, the machine will operate at re- 
duced efficiency throughout its life. 
If, instead, the specifications listed 
the following : 


pects to 


a. Maximum volume 
b. Normal generator air volume 
c. Normal 


retor air volume 


generator and carbu- 
Minimum pressure to be devel- 
oped at any volume specified 
e. Steam conditions. 
the manufacturer could then intelli- 
gently nozzle the turbine to provide 
best economy under normal operat- 
ing conditions, and overload hand 
valves could be properly sized to 
handle the difference between normal 
In the 
past, when water gas blowers were 


volume and maximum volume. 


smaller, and when manufacturing 
costs were not as stringent as in the 
present day, manufacturers fre- 


quently supplied an abundance of 
hand valves on water gas blower tur- 
bines to automatically offset the fac- 
tors unmentioned in the specifica- 
tions. That was helpful towards best 
economy but could not possibly re- 
sult in having guessed the customer’s 
requirements 100% of the time. 

By giving more complete specifica- 
tions, the engineer can then request 
more complete data on pressures and 
water rates together with estimated 
turbine governor regulation and these 
figures will tell far more about the 
performance of the proposed blower 
than will pages of catalogs and de- 
scriptions of materials. 

It has been my purpose to present 
a few unbiased suggestions that may 
aid in a more thorough understanding 
of the problems involved in the 
proper application of large water gas 
blowers. 


_ Presented at Operating Division Meet- 
ing, The New England Gas Association, 
Boston, January 29th, 1947. 
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Home Service Fits Into 
1947 Sales Promotion 


HE SUBJECT assigned to me 

for this talk is entitled “Home 

Service Fits Into 1947 Sales 
Promotion.” In itself this is hardly 
a startling piece of information. 
Home Service has fitted into our 
sales promotion programs for many 
years much as a key fits into a lock. 
That it will continue to fit into the 
Residential Section’s promotional 
programs is axiomatic. All we must 
do is to check occasionally to make 
sure that we have the right key for 
the right lock so that we may open 
wide the door to more sales more 
smoothly. That is a matter of co- 
operation and cooperation is an art 
for which Home Service is noted. 

Not long ago a rather pet slogan 
was being passed around within our 
industry. Among other places, | re- 
member seeing it in A.G.A. headquar- 
ters a year or so ago and it read “// 
it doesn’t help to sell gas, forget it!” 

I think we of the Residential Gas 
Section might well adopt it for our 
motto as we go into this highly com- 
petitive post-war era, except that 
there might be danger in it if misin- 
terpreted or misused. I would pre- 
fer to paraphrase it this way, putting 
it in positive terms, “/f it helps to 
sell gas, back it to the limit.” 

To my way of thinking the orig- 
inal offers too many opportunities for 
the unimaginative or the too factual 
manager to prove that certain activ- 
ities by their subtle or indirect place 
in the sales picture are not making 
the cash register ring, are costly and 
therefore should be curtailed or even 
abandoned. 

I think that the second, on the other 
hand, if taken to heart, might cause 
any type of management to pause a 
long time before he uses the blue pen- 
cil on the budget sheet of any project 
that is assisting in turning those 
meter dials and to come out more en- 
thusiastically in support of any pro- 
gram that has even remote sales 
possibilities. 

Now I hope that you are in accord 
with me so far because I am sure you 
agree that there is no more important 
aid to the selling of gas than Home 
Service. Yet, if it is tulfilling its 
proper function, Home Service is 
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certainly on the subtle side in its ap- 
proach to direct sales. Most home 
service women would feel rather in- 
sulted if given a title bluntly indica- 
tive of sales and I would heartily 
agree with you in vehemently deny- 
ing the wisdom of changing the title 
of Home Service Director to “Sales 
Catalyst” or of Home Service Rep- 
resentative to “Solicitors Aid” or of 
referring to you even affectionately 
as the “peddler’s partner.” Yet you 
are a great catalyst to any sales pro- 
gram, the finest aid to any solicitor 
and a very grand partner to any of 
us who may choose to crack about 
ourselves as being peddlers. 

lf my diagnosis is correct, Home 
Service has gone through two im- 
portant eras and is now well into the 
third. 

Inceptive Stage 


In the initial stage the industry had 
to start somewhere. It was a big 
step for the old-line gas utility to in- 
stall a Home Service Department in 
any form. We weren't entirely sure 
of what we wanted except that it was 
realized that a better contact with the 
women of the community was neces- 
sary and that it must be done in a 
high-caste, dignified manner in order 
to command Madame Customer’s re- 
spect and to avoid an approach too 
obviously commercial. So we sought 
the schools and universities for per- 
sonnel. We are still seeking them 
today and will be tomorrow. But 
the whole thing was new to our edu- 
cational institutions also and_ too 
often in our early attempts to put 
home service on a high and proper 
plane we and the educational institu- 
tions shot into the stratosphere from 
which it became difficult to descend 
to the earth level and after all it is 
on the earth level that most people— 
and certainly most of our customers 
live. Too often the high plane be- 
came a pedestal which was out of 
reach of not only mortal man but, 
more important, the average woman. 
In other words, we are talking down 
to our people, which is the greatest 
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of sins—at least for a public utility. 

In the 1930’s came the great de- 
pression and with it for the first time 
a full realization of the importance 
of sales and the fact that the wheels 
of industry do not turn—in fact 
“nothing happens until somebody 
sells something” and “Sales Mean 
Jobs” became the watchword. The 
salesman became the man of the hour 
and the star salesman the hero who 
often—and sometimes to his own be- 
wilderment — was showered with 
honors the like of which were not 
always accorded a Congressional 
medal winner in this last world war. 
Prize money, banquets, parties, lov- 
ing cups, gold and silver plaques, 
watches, trips to Bermuda, and a 
host of other awards were presented 
to the man who could sell. 


A Sales Adjunct 
During Depression 


This was good. It was time that 
salesmanship was given its place in 
the sun and that recognition was 
given to the fact that basic employ- 
ment and the very economic system 
itself is dependent upon the move- 
ment of goods at the retail level and 
that the salesman is a prime factor 
in the accelerated movement of those 
goods. Of course there was nothing 
new about this. It was just a basic 
fact that became universally recog- 
nized and we became a bit hysterical 
about it. It was along about this 
time that Home Service entered its 
second era because we also became 
fully cognizant of the sales value 
of the Home Service Department 
and admonished same to get off 
the high-horses and get in there 
and pitch for appliance sales and earn 
the daily bread by the sweat of thy 
brow-—or else! Stop spending the 
company’s money on Lennox and 
Spode and Wedgewood for pink teas 
for socialites—get out of the labora- 
tory and the test kitchen and get on 
the firing line with a sales demonstra- 
tion that will knock the competition 
cock-eyed! Go commercial with a 
vengeance! So Home Service did— 
and in most cases magnificently. For 
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some the transition was a little too 
rough, but in general I think it was 
a welcome relief. Possibly we over- 
did it sometimes. Possibly we were 
a bit coarse in our methods. But it 
worked—and sales were made—and 
the cash register rang—and the in- 
dustry forged ahead. 


Nutrition Enters the Picture 


Now we swing into the third era 
and it is in this one that I think 
Home Service really comes into her 
own. The adaptability and versatil- 
ity of Home Service departments and 
Home Service people Was proven be- 
yond any shadow of a doubt during 
the war vears when Nutrition Cen- 
ters, war cookery classes, informa- 
tion bureaus, Red Cross training pro- 
grams and a host of other activities 
were operated so efficiently and pleas- 
antly that whole communities seemed 
to look to their Gas Companies for 
vital information, assistance and even 
recreation. In many cases the Gas 
Company was the hub of civilian de- 
fense work. Floor space, time and 
financial support were given volun- 
tarily and without any ostensible com- 
mercial slant. By its very magnan- 
imity it became the greatest instru- 
ment of good will and proper public 
relations any public utility could wish 
for. It is a blend of this spirit with 
that of the second era of frantic sell- 
ing that will find home service at its 
very best in this new era of today 
and tomorrow. The very name is 
slogan enough—/home and service 
isn’t that a gas company’s primary 
reason for existence—service—and 
the best type of service to and in the 
home. 

Because in this democracy of ours 
the customer is King and Mrs. Cus- 
tomer is Queen. He and she pay for 
the clothes we wear, the food we eat, 
the houses we live in, the cars we 
may drive and the fun we may have. 
Aren't they and their home entitled 
to the best service we can give them? 


As a Sales Function 


Now please don’t misunderstand 
me. Not for a minute am I mini- 
mizing the importance of sales and 
sales demonstrations. Of course, 
sales are thé important thing. Also 
note that I am not saying that the 
Sales Department is the important 
department. Everything is important 
as it leads to sales. Every function 
of each department and each em- 
ployee is important as it and he lead 
to sales. Every department is equally 
important in the sales picture and 
every department is a part of sales 
whether conscious of it or not. And 
every department is a public rela- 





tions department whether or not it 
comes in actual contact with the cus- 
tomer. Better production or manu- 
facture, better distribution, better in- 
stallation and pipefitting, better credit 
relations, expedited order transmittal, 
better stock keeping, better purchas- 
ing methods, better accounting, bet- 
ter telephone service, better meter re- 
pair, better billing methods, better 
book-keeping—all and everything has 
a direct bearing on better customer 
service and thus on our standing in 
the community and thus on peoples’ 


desire to do business with us and 
thus on the sale of gas. 
Home service is that important 


link with the customer that expresses 
to her or to him our sincere desire 
to be of service. Home service is 
the cement in our public relations 
program—the flour that is the mortar 
for our bread. As such it is one of 
the finest of instruments but 
always to be most effective it should 
keep the order pad itself just out of 
the customer’s sight—in fact make 
Mrs. Customer fairly itch for a sight 
of it so that when your partner in 
arms, the salesman, places it in front 
of her she is anxious to see it, eager 
to see it, rather than scared, skeptical 
or on the defensive. 


sales 


New Freedom Kitchen 


The New Freedom Kitchen 
program is such a natural for Home 
Service that you are taking it in 
stride. I am delighted that your 
Chairman this afternoon is talking 
on “The New Freedom Gas Kitchen, 
Pivot of Home Service Promotion.” 
You have recognized it as one of the 
greatest selling tools ever developed 
by the gas industry. You have worked 
intelligently and enthusiastically with 
the New Freedom Kitchen 
Bureau and the A.G.A. Committee 
in the development of the program. 
Kitchen planning bureaus have 
sprung up across the country and 
already 129 gas companies are thus 
serving over eleven million domestic 
customers or 56% of our total resi- 
dential meters. More are coming 
every day. New ideas are develop- 
ing by the minute. This is just one 
example of the type of work being 
done in this third era of home serv- 
ice and further proof that this new 
day is a great one. 


Gas 


Gas 


Just let me sound one word of 
warning. It probably isn’t necessary 
but I want it for the record anyway. 
I have outlined some of the history 
of Home Service as I see it by the 
three eras or phases mentioned. This 
new one combines the best in both of 
those previous to it. But please if 
ever there is a choice lean a little 
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harder on the policy side of the sec- 
ond era—on the real selling side. 
You see it would be very easy in this 
astounding maze of activity to take 
the wrong tact—to over-emphasize 
one pet phase of the program at the 
expense of one more important. For 
instance, a director could become so 
fascinated with the theory of kitchen 
planning, work space, cabinets, venti- 
lation, gadgets and what not that she 
would neglect to include the best type 
of gas range and gas refrigerator 
that the customer can afford in favor 
of a fancy set of—zilts—or knick- 
knacks. 


The Contented Customer 


If the customer doesn’t want any 
work space or toe coves in her kitch- 
en why should we argue too long 
about it—she is the one who lives in 
it and with it. If she lives graciously 
and happily through the use of a 
gas range built to CP standards and 
a silent gas refrigerator and an auto- 
matic gas fired water heater—what 
do we care if she is happy 
are getting the business. 

Of course it is our duty to point 
out and educate her in the best of 
all types of kitchen equipment, 
proper schemes and decora- 
tions—then let her choose—but care- 
fully, quietly, persistently «see that 
she puts first things first, the cooking 
appliance, food preservation—and an 
abundant supply of instant hot water 
—with gas the perfect fuel—the 
magic flame that cooks as well as 
heats, and if her chosen color scheme 
is sky blue pink, let her glory in it. 

If some of the equipment happens 
to use electricity—so what if.it helps 
to sell gas. I am referring to auto- 
matic laundrys—dish washers—mix- 
ers—and the like, our allied lines 
which don’t burn gas but assist in 
building the gas load. Whatever has 
to do with kitchens, let’s have her 
think of the Gas Company and the 
gas appliance dealer as the authority. 

Home Service is now tully of age. 
She is an adult member of the gas 
industry family and as such has her 


and we 


color 


right to speak for herself. Her 
opinion should be sought. Her 
opinion is respected. Axiomatically 


with her adulthood, she has attained 
her full share of responsibility. 

We look to her for glamor, for 
ideas, for resourcefulness. We ex- 
pect her to present the better side of 
our character to our customers and 
prospective customers. And we look 


to her for doing a good share of the 
hard, gruelling work that is not at all 
spectacular but which is very neces- 
sary. 

Phone calls, home calls, kitchen 









—— 
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planning, baking complaints, recipes, 
demonstrations, lectures, testing, de 
veloping, are all in the day’s work. 
Countless questions from “How do 
you cook a possum,” to “What tem- 
perature do I use for bathing a 
cocker-spaniel”—and always I know 
the customer gets an answer and a 
good one. Even if you occasionally 
have to improvise a bit 1 am sure 
that your answer at least reflects 
good judgment seasoned with com- 
mon sense. To have a headquarters 
where one may find those two in- 
gredients is a decided asset to any 
community. 


A Key to Gas Promotion 


“Home Service Fits Into 1947 
Sales Promotion”—I should say she 
does, and she will be a key in the 
lock as the doors open on promotion 
al programs in 1948 and 1950 and 
1967. There will be many difficult 
problems to solve and tough compe- 
tition to meet. Life would grow 
pretty dull if this were not true. 

1947 finds us only part way on the 
road to recovery though it is now 
nearly two years since V-E Day. 
Reconversion may be nearly com 
plete but production is far from the 
point necessary to meet consumer 
needs. From all  prognostications 


and estimates by authorities to date, 
the shortage of steel and other ma- 
terials will still hold gas appliance 
manufacture to 1946 rates of produc- 
tion for a major portion of this year. 
We may have appliances in quantity 
but hardly in adequate quantity. The 
market may be over—and 
thank heaven for that—but the buy- 
ers market can hardly begin until 
quality merchandise is produced in 
sufficient quantity to give the dis- 
criminating buyer a choice. These 
are facts that should not be discour- 
aging but facts with which we must 
work. There is every reason to be 
encouraged and every reason to feel 
that 1947 will be a year of real prog- 
\ recent article in a new year’s 
publication wraps it up rather neatly : 


sellers’ 


Tess, 


“It would be foolish to minimize the 
difficulty of problems that lie ahead. 
Civilization has become dynamic to 
an extent never before known. There 
can be no such thing as absolute sta- 
bility and it is vain to expect it. The 
only stability to be expected, in fact, 
is that of the gyroscope and the uni- 
verse—the stability that comes from 
rapid motion. That kind of stability 
is the antithesis of stagnation.” 


Operating Committees 


In addition to the Manging Com- 
mittee, there are twelve operating 
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committees of the A.G.A. Residential 
Gas Section that are working with 
you. All of them are allied with 
you and affect you and your work 
as your work is interlaced with theirs. 
Just as each department of a gas 
company is important to the sales 
picture so are these committees im- 
portant to you and you to them. Let 
me name them for you; Appliance 
Financing Committee, Dealer Rela- 
tions Committee, Domestic Range 
Committee, Home Service Commit- 
tee, Committee On Housing, House 
Heating and Air Conditioning Com- 
mittee, Committee on Improving Do- 
mestic Gas Appliances, New Free- 
dom Gas Kitchen Committee, Refrig- 
eration Committee, Committee on 
Selection and Training of Sales 
Personnel, Water Heating Commit- 
tee, and the Window and Store Dis- 
play Committee. Just their names 
without mention of their scope, and 
objectives indicate their function. It 
is a great team. From all of them 
I am sure you would get the same 
response as from your management! 
“Tf it helps to sell gas, we will back 
it to the limit.” 


Presented at Home Service |Workshop, 
American Gas Association, 
Ohio, January 20-23, 1947. 


Cincinnati, 





Gas Makes Possible Special 
Printing Process 


A unique yet essential application of gas 
heat is used by the Relief Printing Cor- 
poration, Boston, Mass., for the printing 
process in which they specialize. This re- 
lief process produces a raised or relief 
printed surface which very closely resem- 
bles printing from engraved steel and 
copper plates or intaglio printing. 

The particular specialty of this company 
is business cards, which they print for 
many nationally known concerns, letter 
heads, bill heads, invitations, and greet- 
ing cards. The printing is done in the 
conventional manner on high speed auto- 
matic flat bed presses. There the ordinary 
printing process stops and the specialized 
relief process starts. From the discharge 
end of the presses, the pieces which have 
been printed in a special ink, are picked 
up on a metal chain conveyor belt adjusted 
to the production speed of the press. The 
printed pieces on the conveyor first pass 
under an automatic hopper from which a 
special powder is sprinkled on the surface 
of the printed piece from the press. Next 
a suction device removes all the powder 
except that which has adhered to the wet 
ink and returns it to the hopper. The 
printed pieces with the powder on the wet 
ink then pass under a gas-fired burner. 
This burner is composed of 75 miniature 
tunnel burners which fire downward 
through a ceramic plate into a_ shallow 





rectangular box or pan which becomes 
highly radiant in operation. The _ per- 
forated bottom surface of this box, op- 
erating at about 1600°F. radiates heat 
directly to the printed material en the con- 
veyor about six inches beneath it. In the 
three seconds it takes the printed pieces 
to pass under the gas burner, a chemical 
change takes place in the ink and powder 
which forms a permanent raised surface 
of the printed image. The resulting sur- 
face can he had in either dull or glossy 
finish depending on the type of ink used. 
A short run of the conveyor takes the 
printed pieces through a current of air 
where they are cooled and then stacked 


thoroughly dry at the discharge end. 

As this relief process can be accom- 
plished with the same speed as press pro- 
duction due to the efficient application of 
gas heat, there is no loss of time, and of 
production results equal that of any other 
job printing shop in time, but with far 
superior printing. 


Gas Range Sales Show 
Marked Increase 


The gas industry gained 7,100,000 cook- 
ing customers from 1935 to 1947 despite 
war-time restrictions which prevailed for 
five of the eleven years of this period, ac- 
cording to the Gas Appliance Manu factur- 
ers Association. This is a 45 per cent in- 
crease over the 15,752,000 homes which 
cooked with gas in 1935 and brings to 
22,900,000 the number of homes in_ the 
United States using gas ranges. ‘ 

During the same eleven-vear period, 
2,800,000 additional families purchased elec- 
tric ranges and brought the total number 
of electric cooking customers to 4,000,000. 

Better than 90 per cent of all homes on 
piped gas lines use gas for cooking, and 62 
per cent of all homes in the United States 
cook with either piped or with L-P (bot- 
tled) gas. 

Rural L-P gas cooking customers total 
3,500,000 and have increased more than 600 
per cent since 1935. The number of elec- 
tric range installations in rural territories 


totals 1,785,000. 
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Thousands of housewives are waiting to 

buy new, modern gas ranges. They have 

the desire, and the means, to buy the best. 
Our consumer advertising program is telling these 
women that ranges equipped with the Harper 
Center Simmer Burner are definitely superior... 
that the Harper “2 burners in 1” top burner saves 
up to 39% on gas, keeps kitchens up to 9 degrees 
cooler, saves hours of kitchen pot-watching week- 
ly, and makes possible many other advantages 
symbolized by the Harper seal. 


You can demonstrate these advantages to your 
customers. There is no surer way to close sales on 
higher-priced ranges... to augment the position 
of gas as the ideal cooking fuel through promoting 
appliance improvements that give better cooking 
results. Scores of helpful pointers on how to dem- 
onstrate effectively are contained in our booklet 
“How to Sell More Gas Ranges.” Copies are avail- 
able for your stafi—FREE. Simply address: Harper- 
Wyman Company, 8561 Vincennes Avenue, Chi- 
cago 20, Illinois. 





about the new, improved 


ARPER 


CENTER SIMMER 
BURNERS 


c 


OVER 21.500,000 Reavers: 


Advertisements like the one shown here appear in the following publications, having 
a combined monthly readership of more than 21,500,000 women: 


Tie-in with this consumer advertising... 
demonstrate and talk the advantages of the 
Harper Center Simmer Burner when these 
women come in to buy! 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
McCall’s 

American Home 

Better Homes & Gardens 
Woman’s Home Companion 


The Harper Center Simmer Burner oper- 
ates on the unique principle of “2 burners 
in 1”...a STARTING BURNER for frying 
and to start foods boiling, plus a small, eco- 
nomical COOKING BURNER, to maintain the 
cooking...both controlled by the same 
handle. It is subject to finer gradations of 
low heats—greater control and economy— 
than any other top burner made. 


HAR PER CENTER “...Holds the Lines 
SIMMER BURNER oo" 
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FOR 3} THE FIRST TIME 


You'll save on first cost—you’ll save on 
operation, too. 

Gone are the days of winter operation 
worries—no more temperature readings— 
no more freeze-ups—no more anchor ice 
problems—because NO LIQUIDS of any 
kind are used as a sealing medium in the 
Stacey-Klonne dry seal holder. Gone are 
costly service shut-downs for corrosion. 
What’s more, you'll get greater capacity 
per square foot of ground space; and founda- 
tions are simpler, more economical. 

To these we’ve added the advantages of 
vertical all-welded panel design—another 
Stacey Brothers “first”. Its patented fea- 
tures enable us to build holders free of un- 
sightly buckles and deformations—and give 
longer life. 

Now we are able to offer you these two 
Stacey Brothers innovations in one great 
new holder, the last word in money-saving, 
trouble-free storage capacity. This is an 
exclusive development, not available through 
any other company. It will pay you to get 
full details from us at once. 





STACEY BROTHERS GAS CONSTRUCTION Co. 
One of the Dresser Industries 
CINCINNATI lo, Oill 


5535 VINE STREET . 





< World's Largest All-Welded Dry Seal Holder—a 10,000,000 cu. 
ft. Stacey Brothers installation, soon to be dwarfed by even larger 
all-welded vertical panel Stacey-Klonne Dry Seal Holder. 
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High Pressure Welded Steel Pipe 


Method of Fabrication for Southern California Gas Line 


ROCESSES in the fabrication 

of high-pressure gas transmis- 
sion line new to the West Coast, 
which are employed in the manufac- 
ture of the pipe for the 30-inch, 
214-mile-long natural gas line being 
constructed by Southern California 
and Southern Counties Gas Com- 
panies of Los Angeles between the 
Colorado River and Santa Fe 
Springs, near Los Angeles, were de- 
scribed for a group composed of 
executives of the gas firms and public 
officials of Los Angeles and other 
communities which will be served by 
the line, who were guests of the 
Consolidated Steel Corporation on 
a plant inspection tour in February. 
Two presentations of the pipeline 
project were given. Charles W. 
Crawford, vice president of the steel 
company, described the processes and 
machinery being used in fabricating 
the pipe sections for the transmis 
sion line. B. M. Laulhere, manager 
of the engineering services, Southern 
California Gas Company, then out- 
lined for the benefit of the inspection 
party which visited the Maywood, 
Calif. plant of the steel company, 
the techniques of pipe line construc- 
tion which had upon 
in laying the line, among which are 
some methods not hitherto employed 


been decided 


in gas pipeline laying. 


New Pipe Production 
Machinery 


Mr. Crawford explained that the 
30-inch pipe for the Blythe-Santa Fe 
Springs project is being fabricated 
in a newly installed production line 
in the Maywood plant of the com- 
pany at a production rate which in 
February had attained an output of 
nine miles per week, or about one 
30-foot every 414 minutes 
This production schedule, he de- 
clared, is geared to keep the finished 
pipe rolling out of the steel plant 
uninterruptedly to supply the H. C. 
Price Construction Company of Los 
Angeles and _ Bartlesville, Okla., 
which on February 3 began the ac- 
tual construction on the pipeline. 


section 


By 
Fred A. Herr 


Pipe Fabrication Described 


The pipe, which is of the so-called 
“high test” type, according to Mr. 
Crawford has a minimum yield 
strength of 52,000 psi and is the 
largest diameter pipe of this quality 
yet produced. The process of fabri- 
cating it, he declared, is new to the 
West Coast in that the process em- 
bodies continuous welding of the 
longitudinal seams and hydraulic ex- 
pansion of the welded pipe sections. 

Some of the involved in 
producing and processing the pipe 
from flat steel plates to finished pipe 


steps 


sections, ready to be hauled in pad- 
ded cradles in trucks and trailers 
to the pipeline right-of-way, are il- 
lustrated in the accompanying photo- 
graphs and were described by Mr. 
Crawford as follows: 

In the initial operation plates of 
special manganese steel approximate- 
ly 92 inches wide and 30 feet long 
are passed on a conveyor through 
leveling rolls (Fig. 1), which re- 
move any waves or buckles. A shear 
then trims the ends square and to 
proper length, after which the plates 
move past grit-blasters, where mill 


|... Sheet of manganese steel, 30 feet long by 7 ft., 8 in. 
is shown here on conveyor being shunted toward the rolls 
a leveling machine in which waves or buckles are removed. 


Fig. 2... This shows the planer used by Consolidated Steel Corp. 

in its Maywood, Calif., plant with which the steel sheets are 

trimmed to blueprint specifications, squared precisely and edges 
processed for welding. 
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scale from the edges to be welded 
is removed. 

In the next operation the steel 
plates move into a planer (Fig. 2), 
where they are reduced to exact 
width and squareness and the edges 
are processed for welding. 

For the next process the plates are 
moved to edge rolls in which the 
two edges are formed to the proper 
radius, and then are conveyed to the 
pyramid roll machines (Fig. 3), in 
which the 30 inch plates are rolled 
into cylindrical shape. 


Submerged Arc Welding 
Used 


Upon leaving the rolls, the cylin 
ders, now formed to the rough pro 
portions of their ultimate shape, are 
fed end-to-end through seam welders 
in which the two edges are aligned 
and welded by the submerged arc 
process. 

“In this process,’ Mr. Crawford 
declared, “the edges are progressive- 
ly fused together by means of heat 
generated by the passage of a heavy 
electric current between a bare weld 
ing electrode and the plate. The elec- 
trode is not in actual contact with 
the work, but the current is carried 
across the gap through a granular 
material, or “melt,” which is laid 
along the seam just ahead of the 
electrode and in which the end of 
the electrode is submerged. The en- 
tire welding action takes place be- 
neath the granular material without 
visible evidence, such as flash, sparks 
or spatter.” 

According to the Consolidated 
Steel Corporation executive, the weld 
obtained by this process is smooth in 
appearance, completely penetrates the 
plate, and possesses greater strength 
than the parent plate. 

The cylinders at his point of the 
production schedule are somewhat 
smaller in diameter than the finished 
dimensions of 30 inches. In the 
subsequent operation the ends of the 
cylinders are mechanically stretched 
in end-expanders to 30 inch diam- 
eter, after which they are rolled into 
a hydraulic expander. 


Hydraulic Expansion 
Method 


“In the hydraulic expanding ma- 
chine,” Mr. Crawford said, “the 
pipe section, which is 30 inches in 
diameter only at its ends, is placed 
between movable heads and sur- 
rounded by a cylindrical die of 30- 
inch inside diameter. The pipe sec- 
tion is filled with water, and suf- 
ficient hydraulic pressure is applied 
to stretch the pipe until it contacts 
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Fig. 3... The flat steel plate here is shown taking shape as pipe. 
This machine rolls the flat plates into cylindrical form. 


Fig. 4... . In the final operation the 30-inch high-pressure pipe is 

prime coated with coal tar, wrapped with asbestos felt, and 

given its final checking with a holiday detector, the apparatus on 
top of pipe section. 


the die, which restrains it from fur- 
ther stretching.” 

Mr. Crawford set forth the pur- 
poses of the expansion operation as 
being 

1) The stretching or “cold work- 
ing” of the steel materially increases 
its yield strength, thus permitting the 
use of thinner wall pipe for a given 
pressure, with corresponding saving 
of weight. 

2) The expansion of the pipe into 
the truly cylindrical die results in 
uniform roundness and straightness 
of the pipe. 

3) The stretching of the pipe fully 
tests the strength of the welded seam 
at the yield strength of the parent 
plate. 


Weld is Hammer Tested 


The internal pressure is reduced 
after the casing has been expanded, 
Mr. Crawford declared, the die is 
removed, and the weld is then ham- 
mer tested and examined for leaks. 
He pointed out that the expansion 
process results in shortening the 30- 
foot sections by several inches. 

In the next operation the pipes are 


moved from the expander to an end 
facing machine in which the ends are 
squared and beveled for welding. 
The welding is done in circumferen- 
tial welders with which two 30-foot 
sections of pipe are welded together 
into one 60-foot shipping section. 
This circumferential seam is also 
made by the submerged arc process 
previously described. 

The final operations are conducted 
in the yards adjacent to the Consoli- 
dated Steel Corporation’s factory. 
These operations include brush clean- 
ing the interior of the pipe with 
cylindrical, mechanically operated 
brushes, blasting, prime coating with 
coal tar and wrapping with asbestos 
felt. The final checking is done with 
a holiday detector (Fig. 4). 


Pipe Laying Started Feb. 3 


At the conclusion of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s description of the pipe fabri- 
cation process, Mr. Laulhere dis- 
cussed the pipe laying phase of the 
project and cited some of the tech- 
niques that had been decided upon 
for the construction of the 214-mile 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Industrial Management 
Looks 


Ahead 


By 
Louis Ruthenburg 


President, 


Vansyv 


HAT the people of the United 

States have achieved the world’s 

highest and most widely distrib- 
uted material living standard will be 
accepted by this audience as a state- 
ment of obvious fact. Almost equally 
obvious is the fact that our high 
material living standard is the direct 
reflection of a degree of productive 
efficiency not heretofore or elsewhere 
attained. 

These conditions are not accidental. 
Neither are they traceable solely to 
our wealth of natural resources or to 
unassisted providence. A well-defined 
evolutionary pattern is clearly ap- 
parent as we examine the philosophy 
upon which the republic was founded 
and as we review the industrial his- 
tory of the United States, which grew 
out of that philosophical background. 

The republic developed from a 
philosophy which contemplated max- 
imum individual freedom from re- 
strictive influences. The environ- 
ment and incentive which were en- 
gendered and maintained under that 
freedom brought about the most 
highly productive cooperation among 
the various elements in our social 
and economic structure. An ingen- 
ious, energetic, free people developed 
a remarkable but essentially simple 
economic formula, under which pro- 
ductive efficiency increased with 
great rapidity. 

The following summary, which 
covers a 90-year period, is interest- 
ing and significant: 


Investment 
Per Plant 
$4,000 
10,000 
70,000 

270,000 


* While annual wages increased more than 44 


reduced about 40%. 


Serve 


by mechanical power. Surpluses, or 
profits, made possible greatly in- 
creased investments in the tools and 
facilities of production. Management 
combined these and facilities 
with effectively organized and super- 
vised groups of men and women to 
attain maximum effectiveness in pro- 
duction. 


tools 


Changing Trend 


Many economic trends which we 
had come to regard as normal were 
interrupted by the depression which 
began in 1929 and by World War II. 
Vast political, social, economic, 
scientific and technological changes 
have taken place during the con- 
fused years that followed 1929. Com- 
plex interrelationships among these 
forces must be taken into account 
and haphazard political policies have 
raised new obstacles, — obstacles 
which seem likely to prevent consist- 
ently improved productivity in the 
future. 

Increased productivity results from 
cooperative action of innovators, in- 
vestors, technicians, consumers, work- 
ers and management. Each responds 
to certain incentives. Each fails to 
cooperate in the absence of such in- 
centives. In this republic each has 
the right and power to promote or 
obstruct the processes through which 
improved productivity may be at- 
tained. 

The time at my disposal does not 
permit discussion of changes that 


Annual 
Wages 
Per Worker 
$248 
346 
510 
1,150* 


Investment Horsepower 

Per Worker Per Worker 
$500 Very little 
1,000 1.3 
3,000 2.9 
6,000 6.4 


times, hours worked per week were 





American inventive genius, un- 
trammeled and stimulated by compel- 
ling incentives, developed an ever- 
increasing wealth of new and desir- 
able products and constantly improv- 
ed techniques of production. The 
limited physical power of human be- 
ings was augmented and multiplied 


have taken place in the status of the 
several groups. My comments are 
limited, therefore, to certain manage- 
ment-worker relationships. 
Technological improvement of 
processing is an obvious and import- 
ant element in increasing produc- 
tivity, as is the steady increase in 


tools and machinery, But neither can 
be fully effective without the volun- 
tary cooperation of workers. 

In certain areas of activity, produc- 
tivity has for many years been re- 
stricted by lack of worker coopera- 
tion. For example, the limitations 
which have been placed upon output 
by the building trades and by “‘feath- 
erbedding” practices of railway 
workers are quite generally under- 
stood. It is an unfortunate fact that 
similar restrictive practices during 
recent years have spread over greatly 
increased areas of the American 
economy. Thus, the motor car indus- 
try, which for many years has estab- 
lished new high standards of produc- 
tive efficiency through continuous in- 
novation and greatly increased invest- 
ment in improved facilities of produc- 
tion, now suffers under the blight of 
reduced productive effort on the part 
of labor. Most of you probably are 
familiar with the statement of Henry 
Ford II that productivity of labor in 
the Ford plants had declined 34 per 
cent since 1941. 

A few labor leaders are aware that 
the ultimate welfare of their constitu- 
ents is dependent upon increased 
productive efficiency, but so far the 
effects of their exhortations have 
been negligible. None the less, the 
emphasis that men like Dubinsky, 
Green, Lewis and Murray have 
placed upon the importance of pro- 
ductivity is distinctly encouraging. 
Labor leaders and management face 
the joint responsibility of carrying 
forward a great, sustained educa- 
tional effort which will convince all 
Americans that we can divide only 
what we produce; that the welfare of 
workers, consumers and _ investors 
alike is dependent upon increased 
productive efficiency; and that the 
living standard must inevitably de- 
cline in consequence of reduced pro- 
ductive efficiency. All of us must 
learn to distinguish clearly between 
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the meaningless money wage and the 
truly signincant real wage, which 
takes into account the amount of 
goods that the money wage will buy. 
Increased Mechanization 

Among the compelling pressures 
that now stimulate management to 
increased mechanization and _ tech- 
nological improvement in the proc- 
esses of production, are fantastic in- 
creases in money wages, the aband- 
onment or reduced effectiveness of 
incentive wages, the intransigence of 
many labor groups and an abundant 
supply of cheap money. Process en- 
gineers, tool designers, and_ tool 
makers, are now and will be in de- 
mand as never before. Invention 
and innovation will be at a premium 
without precedent. 

The files of American industry al 
ready contain many plans and speci 
fications for improved processing. 
Many of these were not economically 
feasible in the prewar years because 
the resulting savings, calculated in 
terms of reduced productive labor 
costs, were not sufficient to justify 
the investment. As between 1939 
and July, 1946, average industrial 
hourly wage rates have increased 
more than 72 per cent,* while output 
per man hour in many industries has 
decreased. When both wage increases 
and decline of productive efficiency 
are taken into account, many invest 
ments in labor-saving equipment 
which were unattractive in the pre- 
war period, now assume very invit- 
ing aspects, notwithstanding increas- 
ed equipment costs. The availability 
of money at low cost tends to offset 
increased capital requirements. 

In 1939 we used 6.4 horse power 
per worker, thereby placing at the 
average workman’s disposal more 
than 50 times the power of his own 
muscles. If we assume that average 
industrial wages are one dollar per 
man-hour in the country, today’s cost 
of mechanical horse power is in the 
order of 1/800 of the cost of human 
muscle-power. Industry buys me- 
chanical power at rates substantially 
less than one cent per horse power 
hour, and one man’s muscle-power is 
equivalent to % horse power. 

Man’s muscular power is so costly, 
that, even were Chinese coolie wages 
involved, we could not afford its pur- 
chase. We need man’s directive abil- 
ity to control the use of maximum 
mechanical power to the end that his 
productivity and real wages may con- 
tinue to rise. 

Again the voice of the technocrat 
will be heard in the land, and we 
must face the fact that definite haz- 


* Preliminary Estimate for July, 1946.- 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


ards are involved in greatly accel- 
erated mechanization of industrial 
processers. Dislocations, maladjust- 
ment and unemployment may de- 
velop, raising new problems in labor, 
social and political relationships. The 
already apparent trend toward con- 
centration of capital and industrial 
operations may be greatly accelerated 
at the expense of small business. 

Recent increases in money wages 
and the pervasiveness of restrictive 
labor practices, together with delib- 
erate discouragement of profits, are 
abnormal phenomena which will have 
abnormal repercussions. We cannot 
eat more than we produce. We can- 
not reduce the planting of seed corn 
and still have larger harvests to eat. 

Scarcity of Skill 

\s we consider the demand that 
is being placed upon our technicians 
and skilled workers to improve pro- 
duction processes, it should be noted 
that the scarcity of skilled craftsmen 
presents an extremely serious prob- 
lem. The Apprentice-Training serv- 
ice of the Department of Labor esti- 
mates that there are only 200,000 
apprentices now in training (half of 
them in the building trade). An au- 
thoritative estimate indicates that, in 
order to maintain the 1940 level of 
5,400,000 skilled craftsmen, 619,000 
apprentices must be kept in training 
continuously year after year. Few 
apprentices have entered training dur- 
ing the depression and war years. 
High wages levels, insistent demand 
for unskilled workers and reduced 
differentials between the earnings of 
unskilled workers and of those in 
the skilled trades tend to eliminate in- 
centives for learning trade skills. In 
July 1946 average hourly earnings of 
all male production workers in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries 
were $1.264 per hour whereas skilled 
workers and_ semiskilled workers 
earned $1.327.+ An increase in the 
order of 4% per cent is not a com- 
pelling incentive for entering appren- 
tice training. 

lf this very difficult problem is not 
quickly solved, disastrous results may 
be expected. It should have the im- 
mediate, effective attention of the 
most capable men in all branches of 
industry. 

Management a Trusteeship 

Che technical and economic aspects 
of productivity and manufacturing 
methods, vitally important as they 
are, must, in the final analysis, be 
recognized as resultants of human 
equations. I have said that man’s 
mere muscular power is so costly 
that we cannot afford its purchase. 
But for his brain-power and heart- 


+ National Industrial Conference Board. 
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power and cooperative effort, price 
ceilings do not exist. Thoughtful 


‘management will concentrate increas- 


ing attention upon the art of deal- 
ing constructively with the several 
human groups and individuals whose 
interests it must serve if satisfactory 
productivity is to be achieved and 
maintained. 

Modern business management is a 
trusteeship. It holds in trust the in- 
terests of three principal groups 
consumers, employees and investors. 

Failure to serve the interests of 
any one of these groups will result 
finally in injury to the others. 

A very delicate balance is involved 
among these interests. Disturbance 
of that balance may endanger the 
entire economic structure. As Dr. 
Leo Wolman has said, “In this coun- 
try we operate on an economic sys- 
tem that is a complex, sensative and 
subtle system. It isn’t easy to de- 
stroy, luckily, but it’s easy to throw 
it out of gear. It’s easy to impair its 
operations by a variety of means.” 

Each of the three groups—con- 
sumers, employees and investors- 
has the power to disturb the balance 
and to injure itself and its associated 
groups. 

Now let’s take a quick look at each 
of these groups in turn. 

The consumer is the ultimate au- 
thority. His money, exchanged for 
the products and services offered by 
business, supplies the means of meet- 
ing payrolls, purchasing materials, 
meeting all expense and _ earning 
profits (if any). 

The consumer demands sound 
values according to his own stand- 
ards of value. Values are a com- 
posite of quality, in the inclusive 
sense, and price. If quality does not 
appeal or price is too high, accord- 
ing to the consumer's own personal 
standards, he declines to buy. Failure 
of the consumer to buy can deprive 
employees of their jobs and can 
cause investors to lose, not only a 
reasonable return upon investments, 
but invested principal as well. 

Moreover, every one of us is a 
consumer from the time of our birth 
until the day of our death. So long 
as we live under the Constitution of 
the United States no pressure group 
can prevail against consumers’ ulti- 
mate interests because the whole al- 
ways must be greater than any of 
its parts. 

The consumer is the ultimate 
boss. 

Since workers are also consumers, 
they live by working for each other. 

Employees are more vulnerable 
than consumers and investors. The 
failure of a business may deprive 
the consumer of its products, but the 
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consumer can find substitutes that 
will meet his needs. 

Failure of a business will deprive 
investors of income and such capital 
as they have invested. But investors 
may have other sources of income. 
Employees, however, lose their jobs 
when business fails. Loss of jobs 
means stoppage of income, and great 
distress may develop before the em- 
ployee is re-employed, adjusted to 
new employment, and again the re- 
cipient of satisfactory and stable in- 
come. Since the worker is also a 
consumer, the loss of his job will 
affect other workers through his in- 
ability to buy their products or 
services. 

The employee rightfully demands 
the highest real wage consistent with 
steady employment and the value of 
the service he renders. He knows 
that total annual income is much more 
important than the hourly rate, be- 
cause his total annual income deter- 
mines his real wages, and wage rates 
mean nothing until hours of actual 
work turn them into annual income. 
He wants good supervision, pleasant 
working conditions, and recognition 
as a human being who amounts to 
something in the enterprise. How- 
ever, if, under misguided leadership, 
he demands a wage that results in 
prices too high for consumer accept- 
ance or that results in depriving in- 
vestors of proper safeguards to their 
investment or of a satisfactory return 
thereon, he disturbs the balance and 
may deprive himself of employment. 

Modern management strives dili- 
gently to pay employees the highest 
wage consistent with the require- 
ments of labor’s boss, the consumer, 
and labor’s partner, the investor. 

The investor eats at the last tabie. 
After all wages and salaries have 
been paid; after all bills for ma- 
terials have been paid; after all taxes 
and other expenses have been taken 
into account, the investor may receive 
some return upon his investment if 
anything remains. 

The investor requires two things 
to induce him to risk his money to 
purchase the tools of enterprise. 
These are (1) safety of his invest- 
ment, and (2) a reasonable return 
upon his investment. If either of 
these reasonable requirements are 
not to be had, he is naturally unwill- 
ing to invest, and that decision de- 
prives the worker of tools and the con- 
sumer of goods and services. The 
result is reduced employment and 
lowered standards of living. 

During recent years organized 
labor has occupied the limelight and 
built up its power, at the expense of 
consumers and investors. For that 


reason many of us have forgotten 
that the right and power to exert 
economic pressure by refusing to 
cooperate does not belong exclusively 
to labor. 

The machine can _ be 
stalled just as effectively by labor’s 
boss—the consumer—as by labor. 
Have we forgotten the “buyers’ 
strike” of 1920, when thousands of 
Americans wore overalls to empha- 
size their unwillingness to pay in- 
flated prices? Does no one remem- 
ber the serious unemployment that 
followed our postwar inflation only 
26 years ago? 


econ ymic 


Labor’s partner — the investor - 
has the same right and power to 
strike and thereby to impede eco- 
nomic progress. 

Business enterprises caught be- 
tween the upper millstone of sup- 
pressed prices and the lower mill- 
stone of rising costs cannot long 
continue to retain the support of in- 
vestors, and when adequate financial 
support is withdrawn management 
can no longer contribute to the con- 
sumer’s need for goods and services 
nor furnish the pay envelope of em- 
ployees. Management must see to it 
that each of the groups, consumers, 
employees and investors, does its 
fair share in production and is fairly 
compensated for services performed. 

There, simply summarized, are the 
obligations of modern management 
and the implications that are involved 
in those responsibilities with respect 
to consumers, labor and investors. 


For Better Understanding 


Now let’s examine some of the 
things that management may do in 
order to meet labor’s pressing de- 
mands without endangering the sta- 
bility of the business nor betraying 
the trust of consumers or investors. 

Many years ago H. G. Wells char- 
acterized civilization as a “race be- 
tween education and catastrophe.” 
Since those words were written, eco- 
nomic and social complexities have 
developed so rapidly that the need 
for mutual understanding and _par- 
ticularly for understanding on the 
part of management of the viewpoints 
of consumers, labor, investors and 
all of the other groups in our com- 
plex social structure is greater than 
ever before. 

Management itself must achieve 
understanding of many things that 
were not dreamed of in its philosophy 
a few short years ago. The scene 
changes so rapidly that we must “run 
like hell to stay where we are.” 

Then management 
its understanding 


must transmit 


and _ philosophy 
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clearly and convincingly to those 
groups for which it acts in trustee- 
ship, so that the basis of their rela- 
tionship may be understood and co- 
operation made effective. 

Constructive management always 
will be conscious of its responsibility 
to put and keep its own house in 
order. 

Modern management is of itself a 
complex structure. Understanding 
within a modern industrial organiza- 
tion cannot be achieved until effec- 
tive and unobstructed channels and 
media of communication are estab- 
lished and maintained among all ele- 
ments of the managerial structure 
from top management down through 
the ranks of those responsible for 
such functions as personnel adminis- 
tration, engineering, production, ac- 
counting and sales, to every last sub- 
ordinate in line and staff positions. 

Having established such open and 
effective channels of communication 
among the elements of management, 
equally effective means must be 
found for continuous and harmon- 
ious communication with the working 
forces which perform the functions 
of the business. 

Moreover, these channels must be 
two-way passages” because manage- 
ment which is not constantly sensi- 
tive to and informed of the changing 
needs and attitudes of men and wo- 
men who work at machines and desks 
and on assembly lines cannot func- 
tion effectively. 

This y two-way flow of 
understanding between management 
and the people on the payroll cannot 
be accomplished in the absence of 
modern and enlightened foremanship. 
The foreman must represent and in- 
terpret each to the other. Since the 
days of primitive industry, before 
the coming of scientific management 
and the more recent ascendency of 
labor unions, the requirements im- 
posed upon our foremen have ex- 
panded prodigiously, and the kind of 
foremanship that represents a hang- 
over from the primitive industrial 
eta is wholly inadequate to cope with 
modern conditions. 

In the absence of modern methods 
of foreman development, manage- 
ment cannot hope to meet its respon- 
sibilities to the people on industry’s 
payrolls, or safeguard the interests 
of consumers and investors. 

Quite obviously, the area in which 
management is free to manage has 
been notably restricted, and manage- 
ment will be less free to manage in 
the future in the degree to which it 
is affected by growing union influ- 
ence and increased government con- 
trol. It is, therefore, urgently incum- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Deal in the Dealer 


By 


B. A. Seiple 


President, Jersey Centra 


EALER Cooperation Programs 

by Utility Companies are as 

many and varied as individuals’ 
thinking would permit. Speeches 
have been made and thousands of 
articles written on this subject both 
for and against Utility—Dealer Co- 
operation. 

Having spent some 28 years in the 
Utility business and now 18 months 
as a Dealer, this Dealer Cooperation 
subject has a much broader signifi- 
cance to me. What motivates the 
Utility Company in establishing a 
Dealer Cooperation Program? All 
other factors are overshadowed by 
the number one reason—‘To build 
profitable load and to hold this load 
against all competitive threats.” The 
Dealer, too, must acknowledge a value 
in the Program. The prime requisite 
to him is—‘To sell more products 
at more profit” !—which brings us to 
to the realization that “Cooperation” 
really is only an enlightened form of 
selfishness. Starting with that prem- 
ise, let us explore some of the issues 
that might tend to make one plan 
more successful than some other 
plan. 

What should the Utility expect of 
the Dealer? The Dealer must be 
thoroughly indoctrinated in the re- 
quirements on installation and service 
of all appliances, and told why the 
Utility has these requirements. Mr. 
Dealer and his organization must 
have a comprehensive knowledge of 
rates and how to relate them to the 
cost of operation of appliances he is 
selling. Your Dealer should properly 
display all products and make good 
demonstrations, so that the product 
itself and the fuel both have a good 
chance to show to advantage. Service 
of all products he sells should be a 
paramount requirement. Failure to 
render service after selling a good 
appliance, using a perfect fuel, has a 
threefold result—it destroys the con- 
sumers’ confidence in the Dealer— 
the Appliance—and the Fuel. The 
Dealer should sell aggressively the 
appliances the Utility wants specific- 
ally promoted. To illustrate, a dealer 
once called the Gas Company for an 
automatic gas water heater, and, in 
demanding prompt delivery service, 
stated that he had tried to get his 
customer to take two competitive fuel 





Appliance Co. 


appliances but that the customer had 
insisted on gas—A cooperative Deal- 
er? Yes! 

A Dealer should have sound finan- 
cial backing, good business manage- 
ment and an ever present knowledge 
of the relationship of Sales and Net 
Profits. Only Dealers fulfilling these 
requirements will answer the Dealer 
part of a “Dealer Cooperation Pro- 
gram. 

Now Jet us review the Utility’s re- 
sponsibilities. First—Dealer require- 
ments should be raised. Just a shingle 
out front and an occasional sale of 
a gas or electric appliance should not 
alone qualify anyone as a Dealer. 
Most Dealer Cooperation Plans I 
have seen are developed adhering to 
that age old Utility bugaboo—“Non 
Discrimination.” Dealers do not all 
fit into the same category and what 
may be a sound program for one type 
of Dealer is beyond the understand- 
ing of another group. A Dealer Co- 
operation Program that qualifies 
Dealers only by X square feet of 
showroom space, or an emblem prom- 
inently displayed, or requiring this 
or that quantity of sales force does 
not encourage the aggressive, hard 
hitting, selling Dealer, but rather 
tends to play down his biggest value 
to the Utility. 


What the Dealer Needs 


The Dealer Cooperation Program 
that will accomplish the maximum 
results must be flexible, and should 
be designed to fit each dealer into 
his proper niche. Constructively 
analyze each dealer’s needs. Start 
with the premise that the dealer must 
be shown that your Dealer Coopera- 
tion plan is tailor-made for him, 
whether he be a plumber or elec- 
trician who started in business with 
little more than a desire to be on his 
own—or—whether he is a merchant 
who has always sold customer acceot- 
ed products and considers anything 
under a 100% markup unprofitable 
—or—whether he is a specialty sell- 
ing organization with trained field 
sales personnel who can sell with 
equal ability either the products you 
want him to sell or some competitive 
product. 

The Utility, since it offers certain 
definite benefits and helps, has the 
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responsibility of using the utmost 
discretion in selecting Cooperating 
Dealers. Including every dealer in 
the program regardless of his ability 
or desire to contribute to the whole 
is manifestly unsound, and would 
only contribute to an ultimate break- 
down of the entire Program. In the 
January issue of ‘‘Electrical Dealer,” 
some very pertinent figures were 
given, indicating that in 1929 there 
were approximately 9,000 appliance 
dealers, and that in the next ten years 
56.63% of those dealers went out of 
business. In that same ten years, 
however, 6,000 new outlets were 
opened. Today, Commerce Depar- 
ment officials estimate there are about 
21,000 appliance stores. What will 
the mortality rate be in Appliance 
Dealers in the next five years? The 
Utility, operating a sound Dealer 
Cooperation plan with carefully pre- 
selected Dealers, has a large stake 
in this picture. 

Earlier I spoke of the Dealers’ need 
to be willing to understand installa- 
tion requirements, rates, and. to 
properly service all appliances he 
sells, This likewise is a responsibility 
of the Utility Company to make avail- 
able to the Dealer facilities for in- 
struction in proper installation tech- 
niques, the proper application of 
rates and translating the rates into 
cost of operation figures that will be 
standardized among all dealers. Mis- 
information of operation costs on 
appliances given by a dealer have a 
very direct reflection in the Con- 
sumers attitude toward the Utility 
Company, and has a real bearing not 
only on building load but holding it. 

Service schools are a must in the 
Successful Dealer Cooperation Pro- 
gram. With appliances becoming al- 
most 100% automatic, proper ad- 
justments must be made to give the 
consumer the type and character of 
service of which the appliance and 
the fuel combined are capable. 

The Utility should provide a con- 
sistent broad program of advertising, 
display, and promotion. Since the 
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appliances provide the end use of 
Utility service, all advertising should 
feature the value to the consumer of 
modern appliances, and, for example, 
stress the health angle in automatic 
hot water service, the convenience 
angle in modern cookery, the labor 
saving angle in modern home laundry 
equipment. The Utility should make 
available to its Dealers a research 
laboratory where new appliances can 
be thoroughly pre-tested and a com- 
plete and impartial approval or dis- 
approval be made. This feature calls 
for forthright, courageous action by 
the Utility ; but in so doing it strength- 
ens its Dealer activity and provides 
the Dealer with a degree of assur- 
ance that products, so tested and ap- 
proved, will not cause customer dis- 
satisfaction to such an extent as to 
ultimately force a dealer to take losses 
on those products. 

Effective Cooperation 


What does the Dealer look for in a 
Utility Cooperation Plan—This is the 
most difficult phase of the entire dis- 
cussion; however, from a cross sec- 
tion view of many of the dealers I 
have asked this question came a ready 
response. “Make it possible for me 
to sell more appliances and make 
more profit.” Sounds simple enough 
but there is much more to it than 
appears on the surface. To sell more 
appliances requires a full analysis of 
what lines the dealer now carries; 
how to augment his present lines 
without detracting from the sales 
effort in those present lines. During 
the war period when major house- 
hold appliances were difficult if not 
impossible to get, many dealers, in 
order to stay in business, turned to 
other products either related or, in 
many instances, completely unrelated. 
They found they could sell them then 
and realize a good margin of profit. 
Can you now woo them back to sell 
gas and electric consuming appli- 
ances? The only way this can be ac- 
complished is by showing them a 
sound market and a brand of sales 
assistance they never knew before. 
Many utility companies in the past 
centered their Dealer Cooperation 
plan around what was called a “Sub- 
sidy.” There are subsidies and sub- 
sidies. A lot depends on how it is 
set up. If it gives the dealer some- 
thing for nothing, it is the most dis- 
astrous form of subsidy and for most 
dealers—not wanted. This form of 
Dealer Cooperation has caused more 
dealers to die of dry rot than any 
other single thing. Strong dealers 
scorn such “Cooperation” and weak 
dealers cling to the hope that it will 
keep them going when their other 
efforts fail. 


Basically, a good strong dealer 
wants nothing for nothing. He wants 
only a realization from the Utility 
that certain appliances still require 
more selling, and, in some instances, 
inducements to buy, than others, and 
that in supplying these inducements 
to the consumer the Utility is fulfill- 
ing the first part of the Dealer’s slant 
on a Cooperation Program, namely, 
making :t possible to sell more appli- 
ances The second part of the dealer’s 
angle, that of “making more profit,” 
is another phase of Dealer Coopera- 
tion that requires careful study and 
consideration. By way of example, 
Mr. Dealer has a choice of selling two 
preducts having the same end use. 
On one product the selling price is 
25% less than the other (reduced 
sales resistance) gives him an oppor- 
tunity to sell some labor along with 
the appliances and nets him an overall 
profit equal to another product (us- 
ing your fuel and hence one included 
in your Dealer Cooperation Pro- 
gram). This dealer must be shown 
the advantages of the appliance using 
your fuel—true—but there is also 
an economic selling job for you to do. 
Just telling him to relate to his cus- 
tomer how much better the appliance 
using your fuel is—is not enough. 
He must be shown, yes, conclusively 
shown, and please don’t get back to 
that old phrase of “educating the 
dealer.’”” When your fuel requires cer- 
tain installation requirements above 
and beyond that required on a similar 
appliance using a different fuel, make 
an allowance for it, and don’t try to 
imply to the dealer that this is some- 
thing for him. Take your dealers 
into your complete confidence and be 
honest in your demands on him and 
equally honest in accepting your 
share of problems which are mutual. 

Where do we fit our customer 
into this Dealer Cooperation picture 
—By providing to the customer the 
best possible appliance, using the 
best possible fuel, supported by the 
best possible service, at a price that 
is right, and on which everyone in- 
volved makes a reasonable profit. 
Again let us fully realize that Co- 
operation is really an enlightened 
form of selfishness. Yes, gentlemen, 
if you are to have a Real Dealer Co- 
operation Program, by all means, 
‘Deal in the Dealer.” 


Presented at 20th Annual Business Con- 
ference, New England Gas Association, 
Boston, March 20-21, 1947. 


Consolidated of Baltimore 
Elects Officers and Directors 


Wm. Schmidt, Jr. was reelected Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore and Presi- 
dent at a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors following the annual stockholders’ 
meeting on March 27th. 

The Company also announced the reelec- 
tion of Charles P. Crane, Executive Vice- 
President, Henry R. Cook Jr., Herman L. 
Gruehn, Ralph L. Thomas, and J. Theo- 
dore Wolfe, Vice-Presidents ; Austin E. 
Penn, Secretary, and Francis E. Rugemer, 
Treasurer. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
Elects New Directors and 


Reelects All Officers 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 
pany held on Friday, March 14, 1947, three 
new members were named to the 
of directors. 

They are William G. Woolfolk, chair- 
man of the American Light & Traction 
company; Ralph T. McElvenny, vice presi- 
dent of the American Light & Traction 
company and assistant to the chairman, 
J. A. B. Lovett, president of the Mil- 
waukee Solvay Coke company. 

Directors re-elected are Frank L. Con- 
rad, president of American Light & Trac- 
tion company; Bruno Rahn, president 
Milwaukee Gas Light company; Louis T. 
Smith, secretary-treasurer of the Gas 
company; Chester O. Wanvig, Herbert F. 
Lindsay and W. C. Buchanan. 

At the meeting, the officers 
renamed President, Bruno Rahn; 
vice president in charge of sales, Bernard 
T. Franck; vice president in charge of 
operations, Erwin C. Brenner; secretary- 
treasurer, Louis T. Smith; assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, Paul J. Isme; assistant 
secretary-treasurer Robert Johnson, and 
assistant secretary, Thomas M. Leahy. 


board 


directors 
are: 


Cribben & Sexton Readjusts 
Sales Territories 


A reorganization of the sales department 
of Cribben & Sexton Company has re- 
cently been announced by Harold E. Jalass, 
General Sales Manager. 

Fred F. Lauer, operating out of Newark, 
N. J. as Eastern Division Manager, will 
direct all company activities from Maine 
to Florida. 

Eleven states in the North-Central part 
of the country have been assigned to John 
F. Schellenberg, Central Division Manager, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

Metropolitan Chicago, formerly handled 
by Mr. Jalass, is now under the direction 
of Frank H. Goetz who was transferred 
from Michigan. Two men have been added 
to assist Mr. Goetz, John C. Wilkinson 
and George Waber. 

Three sales territories have not been 
placed under division managership. These 
areas will continue to be operated under 
the direct supervision of Mr. Jalass— 
Pittsburgh, John McMahon; Denver, 
Eugene Sparks and Kansas City, Henry 
Shannon. 








KITCHEN PLANNING—One of the im- 
portant research projects of the Servel 
Homemaker’s Institute is the planning of 
up-to-date kitchens to save walking, stoop- 
ing. Starting with an entirely fresh ap- 
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proach to the problem of reducing kitchen 
work-hours, it will soon announce an en- 
tirely new concept of kitchen planning 
that offers a practical answer to many 
everyday problems of efficiency. 
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Just about a year ago, the new Servel Home- 
maker’s Institute quietly opened its doors at 
Evansville, Ind. Since then, a growing staff 
has been at work here helping build the pres- 
tige of the Gas Industry. 

Organized in three divisions—Home Eco- 
nomics, Kitchen Planning, Test Kitchen—its 
research has been fanning out in many direc- 
tions. Problems of nutrition are natural for 
this group, for Servel, maker of the Gas Re- 
frigerator, has always been interested in new 
developments in food and food use. Here has 
been initiated a fresh approach to the planning 
of modern kitchens, to bear results in the new 
Servel Unified Gas Kitchens. At the Institute, 
too, are conducted continuous experiments in 
use of Gas Appliances. 


PUBLICATIONS—The monthly Servel Newsletter 
and the quarterly Homemaker’s Digest bring 
news of interest to both professionals and 
consumers. 
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To tell you what is going on in the field, the 
Institute is issuing timely bulletins. First is 
the monthly Newsletter—brief, newsy, filled 
with facts. 

For professionals and homemakers alike, the 
Servel Homemaker’s Digest is issued by the 
Institute four times yearly. It gives a quick 
condensation of articles of household interest 
from leading home and women’s publications 
—Good Housekeeping, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, House Beautiful, Better Homes and 
Gardens, House and Garden, Parents’, Wom- 
an’s Day, Family Circle. 

The Servel Homemaker’s Institute is alive 
to the needs of Gas Industry today. It will 
continue to build the modernity of Gas and 
Gas service today. 
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COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM in 1946 


Columbia Gas System is now engaged principally 
in producing, purchasing, transporting and selling 
gas. During 1946, Columbia Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration complied with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s order for geographic integration. 
This included the sale of its interest in The Dayton 
Power and Light Company and The Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Company. 


Columbia Gas System now consists of the parent 
Corporation, Columbia Engineering Corporation, 
ee the subsidiary service company, and nineteen sub- 
sidiary operating companies constituting a com- 


) From the Annual Report of Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


The System supplies directly or indirectly, about 
1,500,000 residential, commercial and industrial 
customers in Kentucky, Maryland, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia and 
the District of Columbia. 


During the year the Corporation redeemed its Bank 
loans, Debenture Bonds and Preferred and Prefer- 
} ence Stocks and two new issues of Debentures were 
sold at lower interest rates. This refinancing leaves 
the Corporation with only one class of stock, sub- 
ject to $97,500,000 of debt in short term serial De- 
bentures and long term sinking fund debentures—a 















































Tee. | » ° ° 
pletely integrated system. sound and conservative capital structure. 
? 
He} 
a COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
: PRO FORMA CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENTS 
: 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 a 
t $ $ t $ t $ t $ s $ tase 
i; Subsidiary Companies: aa 
Gross Revenues . . ... . ~« « « 95,070,481 86,917,688 83,329,353 87,880,149 81,217,593 75,025,186 73,223,570 65,698,462 61,101,352 68,834,327 fF) 
Operating Expenses and Income Deductions 75,907,977 70,419,714 67,065,962 71,854,730 66,163,901 61,127,278 58,822,023 52,025,856 49,807,975 53,078,969 
Balance Applicable to Corporation . . 19,162,504 16,497,974 16,263,391 16,025,419 15,053,692 13,897,908 14,401,547 13,672,606 11,293,377 15,755,358 
' ; Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation: 
ie Net Expenses . ee _ 1,578,126 1,633,197 _ 1,949,813 _ 1,920,152 _ 1,772,249 _ 1,417,328 _ 1,353,888 _ 1,566,753 _ 1,403,123 _ 1,490,842 
; Balance Before Fixed Charges . 17,584,378 14,864,777 14,313,578 14,105,267 13,281,443 12,480,580 13,047,659 12,105,853 9,890,254 14,264,516 
% Fixed Charges: 
a ‘Sone _ 5 . 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 2,796,875 
Other Deductions . 108,757 112,728 108,306 127,704 139,038 194,204 192,420 203,941 260,045 286,641 
Total Fixed Charges oy i . 2,905,632 2,909,603 2,905,181 2,924,579 2,935,913 2,991,079 2,989,295 3,000,816 43,056,920 3,083,516 
; Consolidated Net Income*. . . . ° 14,678,746 11,955,174 11,408,397 11,180,688 10,345,530 9,489,501 10,058,364 9,105,037 6,833,334 11,181,000 
~3 Consolidated Net Income per Share of 
Common Stock Ou: ing 
Before Provisi R of 
ON ee eee ee 1.20 98 33 91 385 78 82 74 56 91 
After Provision for R of 
i . of. 6 « 6 2 8 @ 1.04 81 77 75 68 61 66 58 40 75 
The above statements are on a “pro forma” basis—that is, they have been restated *The Indenture securing the Corporation's new Debentures requires the Corpora- ‘ 
as though the System during the periods covered had been the same as it is now. tion to make regular annual paymients for the retirement of Debentures, ing eg 
pro forma” statements and figures exclude, for the entire periods covered, from $2,000,000 in the years 1947 through 1949 up to $3,700,000 in 1970. mt 
the operations of companies which have been divested and give effect to the re- ee ee ae ges against income, 
i ich has been completed. Only on this “pro forma” basis can informa- they must be taken into account in any realistic view of the balance of earnings 
ing past periods be given whith is in any sense tothe present + the Corporation will have available for Common Stock dividends. Accord- 
System; however it must be remembered the did not exist as pe iene ey a een een ey iods, the net income per share 
such in these past periods and the pro forma figures are of necessity restated figures, has been shown both after deducting from net income 





COLUMBIA'S GAS RESERVES 
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erased facilities, construc- 
tion of which was virtually halted by the shortage of 
steel and other materials. Columbia’s gas reserves 
are currently estimated at 4,633,000,000 Mcf. 











an amount of $2,000,000 for debt retirement. 
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Condensate Removal 


HE CITIZENS Gas and Coke 

Utility distributes manufactured 

gas practically all of which is 
pumped by compressors at a maxi- 
mum of 25 lb. gauge pressure. Gas is 
delivered to the outlying territories at 
these pressures, with house regula- 
tors on each service. The greater 
part of the send-out however, is de- 
livered to the customer by low pres- 
sure mains fed through district regu- 
lators from the pumping mains. The 
gas is saturated and loses water and 
light oils in the distribution system 
due to temperature and _ pressure 
conditions. The removal of this con- 
densate from the drips is always a 
problem, but it has become quite a 
chore since the send-out has more 
than trebled due to house heating 
and increased industrial loads since 
the war. 

Our drip equipment consisted of 
two 1-% ton trucks with 400 gallon 
tanks and reciprocating pumps driv- 
en from power take-off. It was cus- 
tomary to ‘use one truck and have 
the other for.a spare, but this winter 
we have had to keep two trucks 
going, since the amount of condens- 
ate has increased to over 4000 gallons 
per day. The send-out has more than 
trebled in the past few years. Both 
trucks were old and it was decided 
to replace one of them, but before 
doing so, we decided to investigate 
the possibilities of improving the 
equipment. The reciprocating pumps 
gave trouble due to vibration, also, 
dirt, scale et cetera, lodged under the 
valves, but they did have one ad- 
vantage; they did not have to be 
primed. We investigated all styles of 
pumps and decided that the Whit- 
tington Scavenger pump could be 
adapted to our purpose. 


The New Unit 


The new unit we adopted consists 
of a 4% H. P. air cooled gasoline 
engine that drives a_ centrifugal 
pump which circulates water through 
special jets. These jets exhaust the 
air out of the container tank and the 
pump never handles the liquid from 
the drips; only clean water -which 
is in a separate compartment. A hose 
connection from the container tank 


by Special Drip Truck 


By 
D. S. Martin 


Superintendent of Distribution 
tizens Gas and Coke Utility 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Truck Model, Capacity 425 Gallons 


with a valve on the end is connected 
to the 1” drip riser and when the 
hose valve is opened, the vacuum in 
the tank pulls the water and oil out 
of the main. 

The complete unit consists of a 
tank 4 dia. x 89” long, with 
dished heads and two compartments 
mounted on a K-5, 1% ton, 179” 
wheel base International truck. The 
gasoline motor and pump unit is 
housed in a compartment back of the 
cab. Suitable steel tool boxes are 
built in on each side of the tank. The 
container part of the tank holds 425 
gallons, and 110 gallons of water 
fills the circulating compartment to 
the proper level. 

The usual procedure in pumping 
drips is to connect the hose to the 
drip and let the pressure in the gas 
main blow the condensate into the 
tank. The pump is run only on low 
pressure drips, or where the pressure 
in the main is not high enough to 
clear the drip as quickly as desired. 
Another feature of the unit is the 
ability to put pressure on the con- 
tainer tank by means of a valve 
arrangement. This speeds up _ the 
emptying of the tank. Our practice 
is to drain the water off the bottom 
of the tank, and blow the oil into a 
storage tank to be accumulated and 
sold in carload lots. 

The new drip truck was put in 
operation January 10, 1947, and to 
date we have experienced no trouble 
with it, even through the recent cold 
weather. The pump runs two or three 
hours per day and uses about 1% to 
2 gallons of gasoline. 


Service Stoppages 


The unit should have an applica- 
tion in clearing stoppages from ser- 
vices although the tank on our unit 
is probably too large. The vacuum 
would pull dirt and rust from the 
service into the tank, then by revers- 
ing the cycle, pressure could be ap- 
plied to blow the service. 

Our unit is painted beige gray, the 
Utility color, with red lettering on 
the doors. The back end is painted 
with black and white diagonal stripes, 
also as a safety measure, a flasher 
light is mounted on the back end 
for use under track elevations and 
on dark days. The management of 
our Utility is very particular about 
the appearance of our rolling stock, 
but apparently we will have no 
trouble in keeping it clean as we 
have always had with all former 
equipment. It is a great improvement 
over the eld hand pump and barrel 
method. 


Statement by 
The Manufacturer 

The Whittington Hydro-Scavenger 
was originally developed for cleaning 
the coolant and cutting oils from the 
sumps of precision grinding ma- 
chines. Later a new feature was 
added.The machine could be loaded 
by vacuum, transported and then un- 
loaded by pneumatic pressure. Many 
uses were found in widely varying 
industries for the unit which was 
furnished on casters in 50, 100 and 
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PUMP & MOTOR 
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200 gallon sizes, Interesting appli 
cations have been found for the 
manufactured gas industry. The dis- 
tribution departments needed equip- 
ment for effectively removing the 
condensate from the drips; also for 
removing stoppages in service leads. 
So—the Hydro-Scavenger appeared 
as a 300 gallon trailer and as a 
truck with 425 gallon load capacity. 
Photos are shown herewith. 

A very flexible unit, this machine 
may be had in most any size with 
modifications incorporated to suit the 
particular application. For instance 
a boiler or an oil burner may be 
installed on the truck for heating 
drip oil to remove an accumulation 
of gum. This is sometimes desirable 
where the use of solvent is regarded 
as too costly. 


River Crossings 


A stationary model has been de- 
veloped to meet the need for equip- 
ment to automatically collect the con- 
densate at river crossings. This unit 
is permanently installed at the cross- 
ing. It collects the drip and returns 
the gas to the main. The tanks are 
then drained periodically as the Hy- 
dro-Scavenger Truck makes _ the 
rounds. 

The suction and pressure features, 
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‘FUEL TANK FOR PUMP MOTOR 
AND EXTRA TOOL COMPARTMENT 





Trailer Model, Capa 


ity 300 Gallons 


used alternately, are invaluable for 
removing gum and scale in the case 
of stubborn service lead stoppages. 

All units of this type develop up 
to 28” Hg vacuum. Ordinarily 25 
lbs. pressure is desired and_ this 
is standard. However the pressure 
may be varied according to the par- 
ticular pump used. Construction is 
rugged with an absence of delicate 
parts. 

The truck model shown in accom- 
panying line sketch is equipped with 
sight glasses to indicate the water 
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level in the recirculating tank and 
the oil level in the collection tank. A 
separate gasoline engine drives the 
Scavenger Pump. The size of the 
hose has much to do with the speed 
of operation. The larger the hose 
the faster but also the clumsier to 


handle. 





J. D. von Maur Appointed 
Consultant at Toronto 


Effective January Ist, last, Mr. J. D 
von Maur relinquished direction of work 
of the Distribution Department, Con 
sumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, and as 
sumed the duties of the newly-created po 
sition as Consulting Engineer for the com 
pany. 

He has served not only the Consumers’ 
Gas Company as Engineer of Distribution 
for over 23 years, but the 
Canada as well. 


gas industry of 


P. W. Geldard, who has for some years 
been Mr. von Maur’s able assistant, has 
succeeded to the post of Engineer of Dis 
tribution. Mr. C. Leedham, another long 
service distribution department employee, 
will take over the superintendency of the 
Fitting Department ; W. Walburn will take 
on the superintendency of the Street De- 
partment; W. Heaton will be Superintend- 
ent of the Mechanical Division, and G 
Refern will act as chief draftsman of the 
Streets Department. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
Affecting Gas Utilities 















T IS WELL 
] producer, seller or distributor of 
gas who does intrastate business 
is under the jurisdiction of the State’s 


KNOWN that a 


Public Service Commission. Gen- 
erally speaking, such corporation 
must file with this Commission, its 
schedules of rates and also its rules 
as to terms and conditions for the 
sale and distribution of gas. 

It is important to know, therefore, 
that interstate business relates to gas 
sold and distributed by a seller in one 
state to purchasers in another state. 
Thus, broadly, interstate business of 
a gas corporation is business trans- 
acted between the corporation and 
firms located in different states. 

The purpose of this article is a re- 
view of late and leading higher court 
decisions knowledge of which will as- 
sist readers to prepare to win un- 
avoidable suits. Therefore, we shall, 
first, review higher court decisions 
involving distinctions between inter- 
state and intrastate business. 


Federal Power Commission 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: When may the Federal Power 
Commission fix rates for gas’ In 
other words, what is meant by a 
“sale in interstate commerce’? First, 
when considering this question, it is 
important to consider Section 5 (a) 
of the Natural Gas Act. This Act it- 
self provides that the Act shall not 
apply ‘‘to the production or gathering 
of natural gas.” And, most impor- 
tant the Commission, of course, has 
no jurisdiction over gas sold in intra- 
state commerce. Thus in _ contro- 
versies involving the right of the 
Commission to regulate gas rates, it 
must be decided that the gas sales 
are in interstate commerce, 

For example, in Interstate Natural 
Gas Company, Inc., v. Federal Power 
Commission, 156 Fed. (2d) 949, re- 


New Law Suits Involving Authority 
of Commissions 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


ported October, 1946, it was shown 
that a corporation owns 110 produc- 
wells and controls 
acres of natural gas lands in the Mon- 
Field of Louisiana. It 
gathers the gas from its wells and 
also gas which it buys from other 
wells. Through its own pipe lines 
the corporation transports the gas to 
points within the State of Louisiana 
where it is delivered to interstate pipe 
line companies which in turn trans- 
port the gas to individual customers 
and to utilities in other states which 
then sell the gas to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Before the gas 1S transported by 
the interstate pipe line companies it 
it first compressed, and its continuous 
transmission is thus temporarily ar- 
rested as it is made ready for its jour- 
ney in interstate transportation. 

The gas corporation contended 
that, therefore, the Federal Power 
Commission had. no jurisdiction to 
establish rates of $4.66 per M.c.f., at 
which the corporation must sell gas 
because, first, by taking the gas from 
its journey in interstate commerce 
and stopping its journey to compress 
it, such gas was subject strictly to in- 
trastate regulation; second, the gas 
corporation was in no wise affiliated 
with any of the purchasers of its gas; 
third, the gas corporation produced 
the gas; fourth, the gathering, and 
transporting to market, are neces- 
sary incidents to the production of 
for there can be no sustained 
production unless the gas can be 
collected and carried to market; and 
fifth, the company made no sales in 
interstate commerce. 

It is interesting to observe that 
this higher court held that the Federal 
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Power Commission had authority to 
make rates at which the gas is sold 
by the corporation. This court held 
that the company did intrastate busi- 
ness saying: 


“We agree with the Commission that 
the rates are within its jurisdiction and 
that petitioner has failed to show that 
they are confiscatory.” 


Also, see Peoples Natural Gas 
Company v. Federal Power Commis- 
sion, 75 U. S. App. D. C. 235, 127 
F. (2d) 153. This court held that a 
sale of gas in Pennsylvania to an in- 
terstate pipeline company, which im- 
mediately transported it to New 
York, was a sale of natural gas in 
interstate commerce for resale. Thus, 
it was held that the provision that 
the act did not apply to production 
or gathering and did not limit the 
commission’s jurisdiction over such 
sales. 

And again in the Canadian River 
Gas case, 324 U.S. 581, the Supreme 
Court of the United States said: 


“The Act makes plain that the Com- 
mission has no control over the drilling 
and spacing of wells and the like. We 
only decide that it (Act) does not pre- 
clude the Commission from reflecting 
the production and gathering facilities 
of a natural gas company in the rate 
base and determining the expenses in- 
cident thereto for the purposes of de- 
termining the reasonableness of rates 
subject to its jurisdiction.” 


Must Produce Books 


At common law there was no 
right of any investor to take testi- 
mony of any witness to determine 
whether a firm was violating a law. 
And, during modern times no person 
can be compelled to testify against 
himself. However, this privilege 
against self-incrimination is personal 
and cannot bé possessed by a cor- 
poration. Therefore, no individual 
can object to the production of cor- 
porate books or refuse to produce 
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them on the ground that they will 
incriminate him, since there can be 
no personal privilege as to such 
books. 

For example, in Davies v. Colum 
bia Gas & Electric Company, 68 N 
E. (2d) 571, certain consumers sued 
a gas corporation, and its officers, for 
damages for dilution of 
natural gas. 

This court held that the officer, of 
the corporation, whose disposition 
was being taken was not entitled to 
refuse to produce documents, books, 
etc. on the ground that they 
evidence that may incriminate the 
officer. 

Therefore, this court held that th 
officials of the gas corporation must 
produce all correspondence, tele 
grams, inter-office and inter-company 
memoranda, including engineering 
studies and reports. This court said: 


alleged 


were 


“An officer of a corporation is pro- 
tected by the self-incrimination priv- 
ileges of the Fifth Amendment against 
compulsory production of his private 
books and papers, but this privilege 
does not extend to the books of the cor- 
poration in his possession. An officer 
of a corporation cannot refuse to produce 
documents of a corporation on the 
ground that they would incriminate him 
simply because he himself wrote or 
signed them, and this even if indict- 
ments are pending against him.” 
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Inspection Fees 


In Memphis Natural Gas Com- 
MecCanless, 194 S. W. (2d) 
+76, reported August, 1946, the higher 
court held that inspection fees paid to 
ate by public utilities can be used 
nly tor expenses of the administra- 
tion and supervision of public utili- 
ties, and payment of such expenses is 
ited by the amount of the special 
fund to which the fees are paid. 

This court held, also that the valid- 
ity of inspection fees imposed on a 
natural gas company is not affected 
by the fact that, after imposition of 
such fees, the company was put under 
control of the Federal Power Com 


pany \ 


a sl 


nission 


Order Stayed 


In Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company v. Federal Power Commis- 
sion, 154 Fed. (2d) 909, reported 
June, 1946, it was shown that the 
Federal Power Commission directed 
a gas company to reduce its rates 
for transportation and sale of natural 
gas in interstate commerce for re- 
sale. 

In later litigation the Federal 
Court granted a “stay” of this order 
and held that the gas company should 
bear the expense of distributing to 





Our Standard Inspection Report 
tells the actual condition—inside 
and out—of each gas holder ex- 
amined. It gives you the hidden 
facts on where serious corrosion 
trouble may be brewing in your 
holders. It points out misalign- 
ments — their cause and best 
corrective measures. In short— 
it will save you money on your 
gas holder investment. Let us 
give you the facts. 
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the ultimate consumers funds im- 
pounded under this stay order. 


Appropriation Held Valid 

According to a recent higher court 
a state Legislature has the right to 
make an appropriation for payment 
of the Federal Power Commission’s 
expenses in making an investigation, 
authorized by statute, to ascertain the 
fair value of property owned by pub- 
lic service corporations furnishing 
gas, as basis for rate-making. 

l‘or example, in Garvey v. Trew, 
170 Pac. (2d) 845, reported August, 
1946, an Arizona statute was before 
the higher court for interpretation. 
This statute authorizes the Arizona 
Corporation Commission to make 
necessary investigation, appraisals, 
etc. and ascertain the fair value of 
the property of all public service cor- 
porations in the state which sells gas 
and electricity. The statute further 
specified that the reason for these 
investigations were “for the purpose 
of establishing as basis for rate-mak- 
ing purposes.” This state law also 
authorized the Commission to work 
in co-operation with the Federal 
Power Commission in making the in- 
vestigation, and appropriated 50,000 
to the state’s Commission for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

After considerable controversy the 
higher court upheld the validity of 
this state statute. 


Agency Contracts 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal 
question: If a gas company sells or 
distributes gas from one state into 
another through its agent does it 
transact intrastate business? Usually 
when determining this question the 
court must decide whether the seller 
of gas in a foreign state is an agent 
of the distributor. 

Generally speaking, in suits of 
this kind, the higher courts have held 
that where a gas corporation makes 
a contract with an affiliated company, 
the burden is on such gas corpora- 
tion to prove the fairness and reason- 
ableness of the contract. Many courts 
assume that an agency exists where 
one corporation controls another cor- 
poration, through stock ownership. 
In other words, under these circum- 
stances the court will assume that 
the two companies are not dealing at 
arm’s length with each other. 

Therefore, with respect to con- 
tracts that might affect gas rates the 
burden is on the gas corporations 
to prove that such contracts are rea- 
sonable. See the leading case of 


Dayton Power & Light Company v. 
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Public Utilities Commission, 292 U. 
S. 290, where the Supreme Court 
of the United States reaffirmed this 
doctrine. Also, see Western Dis- 
tributing Company v. Kansas Public 
Service Commission, where the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
said: 

“Even so, the burden of proof was 
on the buyer of the gas to show that 
in these transactions with the affiliated 
seller the price was no higher than 
would fairly be payable in a regulated 


business by a buyer unrelated to the 
seller and dealing at arm’s length.” 


Must Prove Agency 

Obviously, the legal effect of the 
above explained law, established by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is that notwithstanding close 
relationship of corporations the alleg- 
ed agency of one with respect to the 
other must be proved, otherwise the 
distributor will be held to be trans- 
acting interstate business and, there- 
fore, it is not under jurisdiction of 
the state’s Public Service Commis- 
$10n. 


What Is Agency? 


It is a well established law that cer- 
tain legal relations must exist to con- 
stitute as “agency.” Private inten- 
tions of the parties is not important. 
On the other hand, it is not essential 
that any actual contract should sub- 
sist between the parties or that com- 
pensation should be expected by the 
agent in order to 
agency. 

For example, in the leading case of 
State Cities Service Gas Company v. 
Public Service Commission, 85 S, W. 
890, it was disclosed that the Cities 
Service Gas Company, a Delaware 
Corporation, was distributing gas to 
consumers located in cities in Mis- 
souri through the Kansas City Gas 
Company ; St. Joseph Gas Company ; 
Joplin Gas Company; Carthage Gas 
Company ; and Webb City & Carter- 
ville Gas Company. 

The Public Service Commission of 
the State of Missouri contended that 
the Cities Service Company 
transacted intrastate business in pro- 
ducing, gathering, and selling natural 
gas, produced and gathered in Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas, and trans- 
ported by it through its pipe lines 
into Missouri. The common stock 
of the Cities Service Gas Company, 
except qualifying shares held by the 
directors, was owned by the Empire 
Gas and Fuel Company, the common 
stock of which is owned by the Cities 
Service Company. The Public Serv- 
ice Commission further held that the 
Cities Service Gas Company should 
file its schedule of rates and comply 


create a_ legal 


Gas 


otherwise with certain rules and 
regulations. 

During the trial the Public Service 
Commission proved that the 
Service Company owned the common 
stock of the Kansas City Gas Com- 
pany, Carthage Gas Company, Jack- 
son County Light, Heat & Power 
Company, Joplin Gas Company, St. 
Joseph Gas Company, Ozark Dis- 
tributing Company, and Webb City 
& Carterville Gas Company. The 
entire capital stock of the Gas Serv- 
ice Company was owned by the Cities 
Service Company. The common stock 
of the Springfield Gas & Electric 
Company was owned by the Federal 
Light & Traction Company, which 
company was controlled by Cities 
Service Company. 

In other words, the Cities Service 
Company owned and controlled all 
these companies, including the Cities 
Service Gas Company. 

In view of these facts and, also, 
because of interlocking of the boards 
of directors of the Gas Service Com- 
pany, the Cities Service Gas Com- 


Gas 


pany and the distributing companies, 
the Public Service Commission held 
that the Cities Service Gas Company 
was transacting intrastate business 
in Missouri. 

The Cities Service Gas Company 
argued that (1) that the distributing 
companies are not its agent in the 
sale and distribution of industrial gas 
to consumers in cities of Missouri; 
(2) that it is not engaged in intra- 
state business by directly selling and 
distributing industrial 
sumers in Missouri. 

The higher court reversed the Pub- 
lic Service Commission’s decision, 
and held that the Cities Service Gas 
Company was not transacting intra- 
state business and, therefore, it was 
not under the jurisdiction of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Missouri. 
This court said: 

“The fact that the Cities Service 
Gas Company fixed the price at 
which industrial gas is sold by the 
Kansas City Gas Company does not 
of itself create the relation of 
agency.” 


gas to con- 





How Gas Company Acted 
in a Disaster Emergency 


Southern California Gas Company’s dis- 
aster emergency was faced 
years as a 
reported to be 
under high pressure, 
demolished an electroplating 


Angeles on February 20. 


organization 
with its severest test in many 
result of an explosion, 
caused by chemicals 
and which 
plant in Los 

The explosion, generally regarded as 
the most disastrous tragedy to occur in 
Southern California since the 1933 earth- 
quake in Long Beach, completely destroyed 
the building of the O’Connor Electro-Plat- 
ing Corporation damaged an estimated 150 
structures in a two-block area, killed 15 
persons and injured some 140 

How well the gas company’s crews re- 
sponded to the emergency was attested in 
a letter received by H. L. Masser, execu- 
tive vice president, from John H. Alder- 
son, chief of the Los Angeles fire depart- 


ment 


scene of 
“on Feb- 
Pico Boulevard 
and Stanford Avenue have commended to 
me the 


worked at the 
(the letter stated) 
ruary 20 in the vicinity of 


“Officers who 
the explosion” 


splendid cooperation that was re- 
ceived from employees of organi- 
particularly in the rapidity and 
thoroughness with which all gas was shut 
off in the area and the checking and re- 
which done to be sure all 
precautions had taken. I wish to 
thank them through you for the assistance 


they furnished to this department.” 


your 


Zation, 


checking was 


been 


The first crew man of the gas company 
was at the scene of the blast within a few 
minutes after the explosion occurred at 
9:45 am. The first gas company repre- 
sentatives to arrive immediately began the 
job of shutting off meters and checking 
for gas leakage. Within a half hour the 


company had two score men on the job, 
including street department men, customer 
servicemen, and others. Field headquar- 
ters were established in the nearest undam- 
aged building, and as men ar- 
rived they were assigned by District Serv- 
ice Foreman Harold Pool to 
services and meters 


soon as 
checking 
The explosion was so violent that gas 
company representatives decided to check 
all meters in an area of four square blocks, 
bounded by 10th Street and 14th Place, 
Central and San Pedro Avenues. Twenty- 
five gas company service 
signed to the task of making 
leakage and meter registration tests 


men were as- 
checks for 
With- 
in four hours they checked 529 meters and 
closed 208 meters. Meanwhile another 
crew had been assigned to cutting off the 
escaping gas from the 
which supplied the 
Because of 


damaged pipes 
electro-plating plant. 
severe damage to buildings, a 
total of 68 gas meters were permanently 
removed the day after the explosion. 

A check made by the 
fornia 


Southern Cali- 
Company of all services and 
mains in the blast disclosed, it 
was reported, that only slight damage was 
suffered by the installations. 


(yas 


area has 


Gas Sendout Peak for 


Con. Edison, N. Y. in 1946 


All-time peak records for distribution of 
electricity and gas in the area served by 
Consolidated Edison were set in 1946, ac- 
cording to an announcement made in Feb- 
ruary by President Ralph H. Tapscott. 

Gas sendout in 1946, Mr. Tapscott an- 
nounced, was 48,995,000,000 cubic feet, the 
highest in the history of the company. It 
surpassed the previous record, that of 1926, 
by 2,236,000,000 cubic feet, or 4.8 per cent. 
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Reynovps builds District Station Regulators in Single 
and Double District Types. Both Types of Regulators 
give satisfactory performance throughout a wide range 
of operating conditions. They are adaptable to use with 





special combinations where unusual conditions prevail. 
Arranged in series as illustrated, absolute safety is as- 
sured. REYNOLDS also builds a KT Series of Station 
Regulators having internal toggle levers which con- 
struction does not require an auxiliary bowl. 


Reynolds Service is available on any gas contro! problem 
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N EW The new Hydrauger Model LHH-2 
hand held is just about the ‘ ‘sweetest and swiftest’’ 
way anybody ever saw when it comes 
Model LHH-2 to running-in service leads. Operat- 
ing principle is identical with the 
BIG Hydrauger Machines . . . but 
made small, tough and light for fast 
one-man operation. 
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20th Annual Business Conference, 





PPROXIMATELY 600 gas men 
attended the 20th Annual Busi- 
Conference of the New 
Gas Association held in 
Boston, March 20 and 2lst. The 
papers presented covered a_ wide 
range of subjects of interest to all 
branches of the industry. 

After the election of officers for 
the ensuing year, Clark Belden, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, presented his re- 
port. He reviewed the activities of 
the association for the past year, and, 
of national importance, mentioned 
one-day conference between the 
Executive Managers of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Assn., the Southern Gas 


ness 


England 


Assn., and the New England Gas 
Assn. This conference was held at 
A.G.A. headquarters. He © said: 


“There was a full and frank discus- 
sion of many questions and a helpful 
exchange of information. We learned 
a great deal about each other. It has 
been suggested that this function be 
made a semi-annual an annul af- 
fair. It would seem to hold very 
constructive possibilities. 

“Tf one studies the association set- 
up covering many of our leading in- 
dustries—and ours certainly falls 
this category—one will find that some 
of them have a much more compre- 
hensive regional association setup 
than the gas industry has. That is, 
more comprehensive from the stand- 
point of regional associations with 
paid staffs. Of course, there have 
long been a number of regional 
industry associations which trade as- 
sociation executives customarily term 


“paper outfits’, because they are 
manned by company representatives 
whose primary responsibilities are 


with their own companies. 
well be an excellent idea for the 
A.G.A. officers and directors to con- 
sider the desirability of encouraging 
the formation of 2 or 3 more regional 
gas industry associations with paid 
staffs. The action in this direction 
taken by the Southern Gas Associa- 
tion about a year and a half ago has 
already demonstrated its value. The 
comment has been made that the 
move should have been made sooner.” 

John A. Robertshaw, President, 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co., was un- 
able to be present, and his paper was 
read by Frank J. Hoenigmann, Vice 


It might 


President, Florence Stove Co., Chi- 
cago. The paper was “Beyond the 


Blue Horizon.” “We need more ef- 


New England Gas Association 


fective 


retailing,” he said, “because 
the long term responsibility for vol- 
ume sales depends upon the amount 
and the 


effectiveness of the mer- 
chandising at the point of sale. 
“We feel it has been pretty well 


demonstrated that, with a utility ac- 
tively merchandising, the quality of 
the average appliance and its installa- 
tion is improved. A well managed 
utility merchandising activity does 
more te affect an increase of dealers 
into a program than possibly any 
other one thing that can be done. 
“However, whether a utility sells 
or not, our future is going to rest on 


dealer sales. This is a joint problem 


of both the utility and the manufac- 
turer and we must see that the right 
kind of retailing effort is obtained 


in every locality, Selecting dealers is 
the first step and is a subject for dis- 
cussion within itself. Once the dealer 


is selected, he must be educated, in 


fact we must go further than that, 
we must inspire him, we must en- 
courage him, we must furnish him 
with prospects and plans. Both you 
and we together must see that we 
provide good advertising coopera- 
tion. Lastly, to take advantage of 


tremendous 
e both must 


the potentialities of this 


outlet for future sales, w 





see that these dealers sell and make 
a profit while doing it.” 

L. E. Knowlton, Engineer, Provi- 
dence Gas Co., retiring President of 
N.E.G.A., in his address stated: 

‘To be deal intelligently 
with the present and to plan ahead it 
may be necessary occasionally to re- 
move shackles imposed by the past. 
Frequently, in studies of possible re- 
visions of policies to meet current 
conditions, we wonder why inertia 
has permitted the continuance of cer- 
tain practices so long. In any public 
utility there is relatively stable ope- 
ration and a decided tendency toward 
stability in organization and person- 
nel. Perhaps stability is too mild 
word. Possibly in some instances too 
high a degree of conservatism might 
be more honestly descriptive.” 

R. H. Hargrove, President, 
ican Gas Assn., and Vice 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
the association program ot 
and other activities; and 
cussed the relationship of 
and national associations. 

Edwin L. Hall, Coordinator, 
Production Research Committee, 
A.G.A. touched on the developments 
in carburetted water propane 
air gas, high B.T.U. oil gas, mixed 


free to 


Amer- 
President, 
outlined 
research 
dis- 
regional 


also 


Gas 


gas, 
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gas and other processes. He out- 
lined what progress was being made 
in each field. 

Paul R. Taylor, Stone & Webster 
Corp., talked on the subject “New 
England and Natural Gas.” After 
giving a brief outline of the history 
of natural gas production and trans- 
mission, he said: “I have pointed out 
in a rather hit and miss manner the 
many problems which face both the 
pipeline company and the distributor 
of the pipeline company’s product 
before line capacity can be built more 
than half way across the United States 
for the purpose of bringing this 
highly desirable type of fuel to the 
gas companies of New England and 
deliver it at a price which will make 
it economically attractive. It is an 
undertaking which, looking at it to- 
day, cannot be completed tomorrow. 
The steel situation alone precludes 
its early construction. The question 
as to whether the Federal Power 
Commission will permit the transpor- 
tation of natural gas beyond areas 
now not fully and _ satisfactorily 
served has not been answered. How- 
ever, I would suggest that all of you 
here who represent gas utilities in 
this area begin to study your own 
particular situation with the idea of 
answering this question— ‘How will 
I utilize natural gas when it comes?” 

The L. P. Gas Panel discussion 
composed of six executives of gas 
companies in New England, touched 
on the following subjects: Conver- 
sion of small plants and eventual re- 
placement of mains, sale by a gas 
company off of its mains, enrichment- 
peak production, introduction on out- 
skirts for pressure relief, probable 
future availability, and storage re 
quirements. 

Roy E. Wright, Director of Gas 
Sales, Negra Service Corp., pre- 
sented a paper on ‘‘What’s Cooking in 
the Commercial and _ Industrial 
Fields.” Mr. Wright has had a 


wide experience in the commercial 


and industrial gas field, and discussed 
the importance of new developments, 
special application of gas and means 
to meet our competitive fuel chal- 
lenge. 

“Deal in the Dealer,” was the title 
of a paper by B. A. Seiple, President, 
Jersey Central Appliance Co. His 
paper in full will be found elsewhere 
in this issue of the Journal. 

Paper by Robert E. Ginna, Vice 
President, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Co., was on the subject “Manage- 
ment—Made Economies of the Gas 
Business.” He presented the financial 
operation of the New England gas 
and electric utilities, 1938-1946, and 
described the economic characteris- 
tics of each group. His summary of 
observations was: 

1. Earnings in the gas business 
improved more during the war years 
than that of the other utility groups. 
However, in the past two years, the 
incremental gas revenues have failed 
to overcome the present higher costs 
of operation. It may therefore be- 
come necessary to raise gas rates if 
net earnings are not stabilized by 
greater profitable sales volume. 

2. Over the seven year period the 
apparent advantage gained in the 
lower “capital turnover” of the gas 
business has not been productive of 
better net earnings because of the 
burden of increased labor and ma- 
terial costs. 

3. Compared with the other groups 
the gas companies maintained a more 
conservative common dividend policy 
up to 1945 and 1946 when they de- 
clared relatively the same dividends 
in spite of reduced earnings thus put- 
ting them on a comparative dividend 
basis with the electric group. 

+. In marked contrast to the elec- 
tric companies, the gas companies 
have since 1940 substantially raised 
the level of their provisions for de- 
preciation and this fact helps to ac- 
count in part for the lower net earn- 
ings available for common stock. 
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5. In the seven year period al- 
though the gross revenue of the elec- 
tric utilities increased slightly more 
than that of the gas group, the dif- 
ference in “operating ratios’? remain- 
ed relatively the same as between the 
two utility groups. However, th 
smaller margin of revenue above 
operating expenses in the case of the 
gas business calls for still greater 
efforts to increase the sales volume 
by selective load building, especially 
on existing facilities. 

“Changes in Public Relations,” was 
discussed by Glenn Griswold. Pub- 
lisher, “Public Relations News,” New 
York. 

Louis Ruthenburg, President, Ser- 
vil, Inc., Evansville, Ind., presented 
a paper entitled “Industrial Manage- 
ment Looks Ahead,” which is printed 
in full in this issue of the Journal. 

H. Carl Wolf, Managing Director, 
American Gas Association, talked on 
the subject “Programming for Prog- 
ress’ He outlined the make-up of the 
industry’s comprehensive program, 
what it means to the industry and its 
objectives. He concluded by stating: 

“There are many facets to this 
story of finding out the facts, tell- 
ing them to the public and proving 
them in action and service. I have 
touched on only a few, and those are 
illustrative of what is going on. But 
together they spell unity of action 
and progress. The whole program is 
under review and close scrutiny in 
a study which will lead to a decision 
as to whether or not the industry 
should proceed with all or a part of 
them, or should augment or revis« 
them. I think it safe to say that 
whatever the answer the gas industry 
will march forward with accelerated 
tempo, assured of having the newest 
and highest possible explosives ob 
tainable to meet the pressing chal 
lenges ahead.”’ 
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Industrial and Commercial 
Section of the American 
Gas Association held a sales con- 
ference March 17, 18 and 19 at Bos- 
ton, Mass. Twenty-four papers were 
presented at the three day meeting 
and covered many phases of indus- 
trial and commercial uses of gas. 

Subjects discussed in various 
papers included, how foods are best 
cooked, trend in food supply, com- 
mercial kitchen planning, selecting 
commercial cooking equipment, sell- 
ing gas to bakeries and promoting gas 
for commercial cooking. 

Industrial gas subjects presented 
included, what gas means to the in- 
dustrial user, selling high tempera- 
ture conversion ovens, drying ovens, 
low temperature radiant panels, im- 
portant factors in oven design and 
use, heat applications in precision 
coating, new fields of prepared at- 
mospheres and how to sell gas in tex- 
tile processing. Copies of the papers 
covering these subjects can be had 
by addressing A.G.A. headquarters. 

Frank H. Adams, President, Sur- 
face Combustion Corp., presented a 
paper titled ‘‘Industry-wide Coopera- 
tion.” After reviewing some of the 
conditions existing in the industry 
today Mr. Adams said: 

“The factors which | will 
marize your consideration 
perhaps all known to you, and are 
presented here to serve only as a 
basis for the pre yyection of sales plan- 
ning action. Let us examine a few 
of the favorable factors, or those as- 
sets which automatically support an 


aggressive program. 


sum- 


for are 


“Eighteen months after VJ Day 
we find ourselves in the strongest 
economic and competitive position we 
have ever held in the history of our 
industry. Manufacturers have ac- 
cepted gas as the most practical fuel 
for heating and heat treating of glass 
and metals. The cooking load has 
reached an optimum ; automatic laun 
dries and dish washers are making 
automatic water heating a necessity. 
The demand for gas house heating is 
unprecedented. The market is bullish. 
Goodwill has increased tremendously 
since prewar days, due to the remark- 
able service rendered by the utilities 
and gas burning equipment during 
the war years, Public confidence in 
the gas utilities is at an all-time high. 


“Technological developments have 
out-distanced those made in competi- 


Conference 


tive fuel fields. Manufacturers have 
developed equipment and processes 
that greatly enhance the economic 
advantages of gas as an industrial 
heating and heat processing fuel. Do- 
mestic equipment has set the pattern 
for competitive emulation.” 

After describing a few of the more 
important developments in industrial 
gas equipment, Mr. Adams said: 

“In order to better evaluate their 
influence upon our procedure, let’s 
consider the factors which interfere 
with the immediate formulation of a 
general merchandising plan to attain 
our desired position. 

“First: You over-sold 


have your 


capacity. Your service in a period of 
you 


five years when had no sales 





force has obtained an acceptance that 
many surprising, if not 
frightening. It is the modern version 
of the better mousetrap and the public 
has not beaten a path to your door, 


but it has followed a well beaten path 


seems 1o 


of satisfied customers. 

“War Industry had first call on 
your service and found it met its re- 
quirements in service and equipment. 
The utilities and the gas equipment 
manufacturers were ready for that 
call. Instead of a restriction of use 
and a demand with the 
return to civilian production, there 
has been little if any decline, and in 
some communities the industrial gas 
load has actually increased. 


decreased 





‘In the house heating field, you 
have had the finest sales 
ceivable during the war period 


force con- 
your 
customers who have sat back in com- 
fort boasting of their good judgment 
and foresight, and watching their 
neighbors worry with oil rations, coal 
deliveries, and coal shortages. Now 
all of those neighbors are wanting 
and demanding the comfort and con- 
venience of gas heating. 

“There appears to be no reason- 
ably accurate measurement of the 
acceptance of gas for house heating. 
While it was anticipated that a 
greater per cent of the people would 
want gas for house heating after the 
war, no one to my knowledge made a 
national public opinion poll to deter- 
mine the number of coal and oil 
users who wanted to convert to gas, 
nor the number of gas heat users who 
wanted to up-grade their equipment. 
The only forecasts available were the 
number of new homes which would 
be heated with gas. These forecasts, 
upon percentages, were low. 
They were exceeded by 50% Many 
manufactured gas properties added 
more heating load in the past eigh- 
teen months than had been placed on 
their lines in the previous ten years. 

“Second: As a result of the inabil- 
itv of gas companies to materially in- 
crease their facilities for the supply 
of gas during or immediately follow 
ing the war, this increased load caused 
many of them to wholly or partially 
discontinue the installation of 
mercial and residential heating equip- 
ment, shut off interruptible load, and 
in certain areas to discourage the use 
of gas for additional industrial heat 
ing and processing uses. 

“In communities, utilities 
found it necessary to temporarily dis 
continue furnishing gas to industrial 
customers. Although these interrup- 
tions of service were of short dura- 
tion and at infrequent intervals, they 
were costly to workers and manufac- 
turers and could prove costly to the 
utilities. If not eliminated, they may 
impair goodwill and cause partial loss 
of industrial load. 

“This situation is further aggra- 
vated by the long delivery on ma- 
terials necessary to supply this de- 
mand. Not all your potential custo- 
mers can or will wait for you. 


based 


com- 


some 


“In communities where active pub- 
lic relations were discontinued or 
neglected builders and householders 
were aggravated and provoked by the 
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inadequacy of supply, seemingly poor 
service and the necessity of using un- 
satisfactory substitute fuels. In some 
instances this condition has _ been 
further aggravated by the manufac- 
turer’s inability to’ supply sufficient 
equipment when needed. This reac- 
tion is only natural. The public does 
not know your problems and of its 
own volition will make only a cursory 
examination of facts. 

“Third: There is a question as to 
the quantity and economic stability 
of this load at rates necessary to 
justify investment in additional plant 
capacity. This question is particu- 
larly serious with respect to house 
heating which it may not be possible 
to balance with interruptible or off- 
peak industrial and commercial load. 

“Fourth: We have the problem of 
raising capital for expansion of facili- 
ties when the policies and decisions 
of the Federal Power Commission 
seem adverse to sound investment. 

“Fifth: It now appears that 1947 
will be a year of limited sales activity, 
of rehabilitation, of expansion in 
many properties. During this time 
certain markets will be neglected and 
competition will there become thor- 
oughly entrenched. We do not have 
the inherent protective features of the 
automobile and building industries. 
There is no substitute for an auto- 
mobile; no one is going back to the 
horse and buggy; and the airplane 
cannot supplant the automobile. There 
is no substitute for housing. These 
markets must and will wait. But 
there are substitutes for gas and gas 
equipment. The competitive indus 
tries will not only take advantage of 
our present restricted activity, but 
will put forth every effort to build 
future acceptance and make our task 
of recapturing a neglected and com 
petitively presold market both costly 
and laborious. 

“To some of us our present posi- 
tion may be a migraine, apparently 
incurable. To others it may resemble 
a Frankenstein. And to the market- 
ing men, inability to take advantage 
of our present favorable position may 
be analogous to the ardent Lothario, 
who, having wooed and won the 
maiden fair, deserts her at the 
church door. 

“Our situation is paradoxical, with- 
out precedent in the history of our 
industry. It contains most of the 
market elements essential to success 
admixed with the elements conducive 
to stagnation and deterioration. It 
would be so much simpler if we 
could ignore the need of additional 
capital investments for plant expan- 
sion and new pipe lines and the ex- 
penditure of effort and energy that an 


expanding industry imposes. The 
status quo indeed has its appeal. 

“And herein lies the real challenge 
to our initiative, our foresight and 
our confidence in the gas industry. 
Can the industry ignore the need for 
expansion and maintain the status 
quo? 


“I believe the utilities should ac- 
cept the full responsibility of pro- 
viding gas service to meet the de- 
mands of the market which right- 
fully belongs to it, and which it can 
supply on a sound economic basis to 
itself and its customers. People ex- 
pect to be served by gas. Backed by 
politicians, public opinion will de- 
mand it. Industry needs gas. Your 
community needs expanding industry. 
You need industry to insure your 
present investment. 


“This means accepting a higher 
saturation of house heating than has 
been considered in many cities. The 
economics of the industrial and house 
heating load should be considered to- 
gether—not independently. Indus- 
trial and commercial off-peak load 
should be developed to balance house 
heating load as far as possible. 


“This may mean lower overall load 
factors and higher rates. That chal- 
lenge too should be accepted. Gas 
service has a public acceptance it 
never achieved in the prewar period. 
It can be more easily sold now over 
competing fuels at prewar premiums 
or more than was possible then. 


“T would not suggest that the rate 
he raised to a level where it would 
price people out of the market, nor 
to a point where a decline in spend- 
able income would encourage the re- 
moval of equipment. People right 
now are price increase conscious. The 
public, including present users, would 
not object to a reasonable increase 
in rates. It is conditioned to recog- 
nize the necessity of price increases, 
knows the cost of competitive fuels 
and realizes that gas companies have 
had no relief from increased costs. 
Most rates are twelve years or more 
old and are not based on today’s con- 
ditions, or costs. People realize that 
they are getting a bargain in gas heat 
at today’s prices. 


“IT do not believe that gas heat is 
today, or again will be considered a 
luxury. Nor do | believe that a rea- 
sonable increase in rates or a decline 
in incomes will have a noticeable ef- 
fect upon reverts or the discontin- 
uance of heating service. Gas heat 
is a convenience which the user 
wants and will definitely appre- 
ciate and pay for, even if it means 
an adjustment in the user’s spending 
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and method of living. Gas heat ha 
reached the same stage in public ac 
ceptance as the automatic washer and 
refrigerator. Yearly acceptance chart 
of these items show a definite pioneer 
ing period when people asked, “How 
much does it cost?” when universa 
appreciation was being developed 
Once established, sales began to climb 
and outlets started selling a com 
modity. I believe gas heat has reach 
ed this state in its acceptance. 

“Therefore, we should re-cast our 
sights—recognize that the prewa: 
marketing pattern of establishing the 
value of gas heat has changed to pub 
lic recognition and demand for its 
comforts and conveniences, even at 
a comparable prewar premium price.” 

He referred to the progress being 
made by the Production Research 
Committee in showing the way to 
develop the maximum capacity from 
present equipment and the part LP 
gas is playing in peak load produc 
tion. “Assuming we are going ahead,” 
he said, ‘then let’s consider the job 
of the utility sales department and 
in what ways manufacturers and 
utilities may cooperate in what is 
obviously a major promotional pro 
gram. 

“Your present job is to keep cus- 
tomers sold on gas, even though you 
cannot make an increased supply of 
gas immediately available. 

“One of my salesmen remarked to 
me some time ago that it would seem 
good when he again had something to 
sell and when appliances were again 
in full supply. I agreed with him but 
asked him if he didn’t think he had 
at present the most important and 
difficult sales job he had ever had 
that of maintaining goodwill while he 
could give insufficient equipment and 
limited service. Your sales depart- 
ments have the same job. To carry 
it out, | would recommend the up- 
grading, where practical, of all equip- 
ment, both industrial and domestic. 
Customer contacts through compe- 
tently organized and operated service 
departments afford perhaps the best 
opportunity your company has for 
the building and holding of customer 
goodwill. 

“Industrial heat application sur- 
veys should be made for the purpose 
of improving present service and to 
guide and assist the industrial custo- 
mer in the proper selection, applica- 
tion, installation, adjustment and serv- 
icing of equipment. Under present 
conditions this should not be left to 
the equipment manufacturer, 

“In this connection, studies should 
be made of every possible off-peak 
and interruptible industrial load 
which can be secured on a sound 















asis to balance house heating. Sell 
your Own managements on what can 
be done in integrating these loads. 

“While the gas company salesmen 
ire not usually expert process engi- 
neers who are called in when major 
equipment is purchased, they should 
actively sell standard furnaces. Satis- 
factory experience and contacts on 
such installations often pave the way 
for much larger loads. 

“IT would establish the most effec- 
tive Public Relations program in the 
history of my company. Today’s con- 
ditions necessitate dynamic activity. 
That program would make every ef- 
fort to first provide present custo- 
mers with adequate supply, improved 
equipment operation, replacement of 
faulty or uneconomical equipment, 
and a practical and workable service 
policy. 

“IT would use continuously every 
available medium to make my prob- 
lems, my program, my progress to- 
ward rendering better service known 
to the public. I would conduct public 
opinion surveys and demonstrate my 
neighborliness by courteous 
treatment of customers, my good citi- 
zenship by providing the broadest 
possible service to my town, which 
is also my customers’ town. 

“Tl would establish a scientific con- 
trol of sales and advertising expendi- 


good 
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tures. When sales are easy to get, ex- 
penditures in most business are at a 
high level. Conversely, when business 


has been slow and difficult to get, 
sales and advertising expenditures 


have been at a low level. If we are 
to overcome some of the handicap of 
shortages, lack of contact, and the 
resistances within a buyer’s market, 
selling and advertising pressures 
should be maintained, perhaps in- 
creased during this period of re- 
stricted expansion. 

“The manufacturers’ cooperation 
in this program follows the lines al 
ready requested and planned—equip- 
ment, technical information, adver- 
tising, research. In those things you 
have already their enthusiastic sup- 
port. Admittedly, as a manufacturer 
of equipment, I look with concern 
upon the restrictions now im- 
posed, the time apparently needed to 
provide an adequate gas supply, and 
the effect these factors will have upon 
our future manufacturing policy and 
equipment 

“While the gas industry is plagued 
by all those factors which are a carry- 
over from the war, yet I have every 
confidence that the men who have as- 
sumed the stewardship of the in- 
dustry face the facts with courage 
and determination to consolidate its 
gains and continue the service it has 


sales 


sales. 
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so greatly advanced in the past 25 
years. It has been a dynamic indus- 
try. Let’s continue that policy.” 

R. H. Hargrove, President Amer- 
ican Gas Association, addressed the 
luncheon meeting on Tuesday. His 
subject “The Trend to 
Grows Stronger.” He reviewed the 
great progress gas has made in in- 
dustrial and commercial uses, the 
research and promotional plans now 
being carried on and the acceptance 
of gas as the most favored domestic 
fuel as evidenced by the fact that in 
1946 customers numbered 20,- 
875,000 as measured by meters in 
service. 

Regarding competition Mr. Har- 
grove said: 

“We will be faced with increased 
competition for the customers’ dollar 
by those who strive to render the 
same character of service as we. It is 
evident that if we expect to get our 
share of business, those who repre- 
sent our industry must know their 
business, and know it well. Much of 
this knowledge must come from with- 
in our own organizations. There 
must be realization of the importance 
of the problems ahead and down- 
right enthusiasm on the part of every- 
one from the head of the organization 
down. Adequate employee selection 
and training programs should be in- 
stituted and every modern devise set 
up to insure a group of capable and 
enthusiastic employees. Employee 
selection cannot be haphazard. Em- 
ployee training cannot be taken for 
granted. Employee rewards cannot 
be left to guess work. 

“Tomorrow’s customer also must 
come in for some particular attention. 
The progress we have made in utili- 
zation of gas must be carried on. Our 
research programs will serve as 
beacons to light the path that must 
be followed by the engineers and 
scientists in the laboratories of the 
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utilities, the manufacturers of appli 
ances and equipment, and in the labo 
ratories of our splendid schools and 
universities. 

“These programs can and must be 
implemented through salesmanship. 
The entire effort of our industry is 
dependent on sales promotion and 
this makes it doubly important that 
your sales organizations be keyed to 
our over-all utility activities. I urge 
you therefore, as sales executives and 
engineers, whether your fields be 
residential, industrial or commercial, 
to acquaint yourselves fully with the 
industry’s problems and intimately 
with the problems of your own com 
panies, to sell yourselves to yout 
fellow employees and to study closely 
this trend to gas that grows so 
strongly each day. By such well 
rounded effort you can make the best 
contribution to the industry’s prob 
lems and in so doing you will carry 
your full share of advancing our in 
dustry along the road to progress.” 

The attendance was approximately 
200. Presiding at the several sessions 
were the following: 

March 17, Commercial Gas, Morn 
ing Session, Karl Emmerling; After 
noon, Leon Ourusoff. At the General 
Sessions both the above also pr 
sided. 

For the Industrial Gas Sessions, 
Morning and Afternoon of the 19th, 
Charles C. Eeles and W. Wirt Young 
presided. 

The Industrial and Commercia 
Hall of Flame awards at the meeting 
were to the following: 

To past chairmen of Residential 
Gas Section, 


Thomson King, Baltimore, Md. 
E. J. Stephany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Those men who acquired all their 
points before 1935. 


A. B. Greenleaf, Chicago, IIl. 

F. X. Mettenet, Chicago, Il. 
Clarence E. Muehlberg, New York, 
N. Y. 

Robert E. Ramsay, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Hubert F. Rehfeldt, Chicago, III. 

* J. F. Weedon, Chicago, IIl. 


Those men who had 25 points or 
more before 1935 and have added 
some since. 

Lt. Col. Arthur M. Apmann, Derby, 

Conn. 

E. G. deCoriolis, Toledo, Ohio 

*C. H. French, Baltimore, Md. 

Hall M. Henry, Cambridge, Mass. 

William M. Hepburn, Toledo, Ohio 

Nils T. Sellman, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

H. E. G. Watson, Toronto, Canada 

W. Wirt Young, Waterbury, Conn. 


Those men who had acquired some 
points after 1935 and with those they 
had before now qualify. 
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Above: Karl Emmerling (left) Chairman, Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Section, American Gas Association, presenting the traditional 
gavel to immediate past chairman, Harry A. Sutton, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J., at the A.G.A. 


Sales Conference. 


Below: Charles C. Eeles (right) Chairman, Committee on Heat 
Treating and Finishing with Gas receiving his Hall of Flame 
certificate from Harry A. Sutton at the A.G.A. Sales Conference. 





Frank H. Adams, Toledo, Ohio 
Donald A. Campbell, Cleveland, Ohio 
Walter D. Crouch, Youngwood, Pa. 
Lester A. Dubberke, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
William H. Frick, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ralph D. Hawkins, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Louis H. Hungate, Jr., Houston, 
Texas 

George S. Jones, Jr., Evansville, Indi- 
ana 

A. V. Leudemann, New York, N. Y. 
*Ivar Lundgaard, Rochester, N. Y. 
* Oliver Lloyd Maddux, New York, 
N.. ¥. 

John A. Malone, New York, N. Y. 
James C. Patterson, Syracuse, N. Y. 
C. B. Phillips, Toledo, Ohio 

E. R. Rothert, Cincinnati, Ohio 
asa E. Wagner, Providence, R. 
- Stockton Walker, New York, N. 


Harvey C. Weller, Toledo, Ohio 

Ray P. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Men who have now earned enough 
points since 1935 to qualify. 

Don D. Beach, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles C. Eeles, Toledo, Ohio 

W. M. Jacobs, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Certificates presented for many 
years’ contributions to Section activ- 
ities. 

C. George Segeler, American Gas As- 

sociation, New York, N. Y. 

* Deceased. 





The Gas Industry “Down Under” 

Issued in December, 1946, is the statis- 
tical report for 1945 of the National Gas 
Assn. of Australia. Gas sales _ totaled 
27,860 million cubic feet. Meters in com- 
mission, 1,042,000. Some eighty-three tables 
in the report give analysis of operations by 
comparative years. The report includes 
New Zealand. All operations are coal gas 
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P.C.G. A. Utilization Conference 


IFTY gas company representa 

tives trom five western states 

attended a two-day Utilization 
Conference of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association’s Technical Section, held 
February 26 and 27 in the form of 
morning and afternoon sessions in 
the auditorium of the Southern Cali 
fornia Gas Co., Los Angeles. 

G. J. Sandusky, utilization engi- 
neer, Southern California Gas Co., 
presided as conference chairman. 

The discussion subject at the Feb 
ruary 26 morning session dealt with 
new developments in gas appliances 
and appurtenances. A highlight of 
this session was a presentation of the 
technical features, present status of 
acceptance by gas utilities over the 
country, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages, as currently known, of 
single point ignition for gas ranges 

This subject was presented by Guy 
Corfield, research engineer of the 
Southern California Gas Co. 

Mr. Corfield first gave a definition 
of single-point ignition for gas 
ranges, declaring the problem of 
single point ignition resolves itself 
into a practical aspect for lighting 
the oven from the top pilot light. 
Under an efficient single point sys- 
tem, he asserted, there would be only 
one pilot light to provide service, 
and only one pilot light to keep 
going. 

There must also be considered, he 
emphasized, the elevated temperature 
in the oven caused by a constantly 
burning pilot light. One advantage, 
he said, is that single point ignition 
makes the range entirely independent 
of electrical energy. 

Among disadvantages of the 
single point ignition system, he de- 
clared, is the fact that long flash 
tubes must be used, having hori- 
zontal, curved or vertical members, 
which makes the flame move a com- 
paratively long distance against an 
upward movement. 

Gas air ratio to produce a flash 
downward would have to be very 
rich, he explained, because it has to 
be rich in order to produce a means 
of adequately flashing downward. 

According to Mr. Corfield, an 
overall complication created by the 
odor tendency is that it appears 
necessary to have a mechanism to 
turn down or shut off the flash 
point medium after the ignition pro- 
cess in completed. 

He declared that it has also been 
found necessary to use a safety pilot 
in order to assure that the main oven 


gas will not come in until the ig- 
nition point is ready for it. It has 
to be reasonably fast. Mr. Corfield 
said, in returning to “off” position 
after the burner has been lit. 

One of the design difficulties, Mr. 
Corfield explained, is to design a 
long flash tube for the pilot light to 
the burner that will flash downward 
properly. In some instances, he re- 
ported, restrictions in the tube at 
certain points, or a form of baffle 
in the tube, will assist the operation. 

It has also been found, he said, 
that if the tube is cut in two sections 
and the flash point is repeated in two 
stages at two flash ports, more posi- 
tive ignition will result. He added 
that this, of course, causes additional 
complications. 

Mr. Corfield reported that the 
present status of single-point ignition 
is that there have been several de- 
signs applied to various types of 
ranges. on a more or less extensive 
scale, and to some extent are in a 
semi-production status in the East 

Mr. Corfield mentioned other ex- 
periments that have been attempted 
with single ignition principles in 
field and laboratory tests. The South- 
ern California Gas Co., he said, had 
conducted a poll of a number of 
utilities to determine their opinion 
of single-point ignition. Some replied 
that while a single point ignition ap- 
peared to “work” in theory, they had 
found difficulties, such as clogging 
pipes, ignition failure, and the fact 
that single point is a relatively ex- 
pensive proposition and adds ma- 
terially to the cost of the range. 

Mr. Corfield’s summarization of 
the status of single point ignition 
at present was to the effect that 
single point ignition appears to be a 
“good idea”, that it seems to be 
practical for the eventual develop- 
ment of the all-gas operated range, 
but that it does not seem to be ready 
for large-scale production as yet. 

J. H. Grayson of the Lowell & 
Grayson Mfg. Co., followed Mr. 
Corfield with a presentation of the 
trimatic valve, which he described as 
a complete control for water heat- 
ers. Mr. Grayson’s son, Richard, 
next gave a technical and engineering 
description of the trimatic valve. 

A. W. Beck of Grayson Heat Con- 
trol, Ltd., discussed the Grayson 
Unitrol ‘A’ line of automatic shut- 
off devices and automatic clock con- 
trol for gas ranges. 

A two-fold presentation of the sub- 
ject “Getting Appliance Servicing 
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Information To and From Field 
Personnel,” featured the February 


26 afternoon session. 


P. L. Speers, supervisor of em- 
ployee training for the Southern 
California Gas Co., presented a talk 
on “ A Dealer Installation Personnel 
Training Program,” which is being 
used at present by the Los Angeles 
utility. 

W. E. Otis, staff assistant, cus- 
tomers service department, Southern 
California Gas Co., then presented 
an outline of a proven employee sug- 
gestion and field observation program 
developed by the company. 

The program, he explained, is 
keyed to the idea of encouraging em- 
ployees to submit suggestions where- 
by operation and methods in their 
departments can be improved, simpli- 
fied or replaced by more efficient pro- 
cedures. The company, he declared, 
solicits suggestions for improvements 
on such varied divisions of activities 
as tools and materials, servicing 
policy and methods, safety, and gen- 
eral service. 

Otis then outlined the system that 
has been developed under which sug- 
gestions are investigated on an im- 
partial basis through the Southern 
California Gas Company’s standards 
section of the customer service de- 
partment, and then forwarded, with 
the findings, to*the operating mana- 
ger’s staff for recommendation. 

The master discussion subject at 
the February 27 morning session con- 
cerned causes and correction of pilot 
and control stoppages. This program 
was opened by a joint presentation 
of problems and field experiences 
with pilot and control stoppages, in- 
volving natural gas, by E. J. Cordray, 
F. A. Graxton and Allen Johnson, 
district foreman of the Southern 
California Gas Co. 

Nathan H. Gellert, Jr., Seattle Gas 
Co., Seattle, Wash., followed with a 
discussion of pilot and control stop- 
pages involving the use of manufac- 
tured gas. 

The final discussion in a trilogy 
pertaining to pilot stoppages sup- 
plemented by suggested remedies, 
was led by K. C. Edson, C. E. Lee 
and J. L. Oberseider of the Southern 
California Gas Co. 

The February 27 afternoon session 
was devoted to open discussion of 
general utilization problems and prac- 
tices, which were introduced by pre- 
sentations by Virgil Jury, utilization 
department assistant of the Southern 
Counties Gas Co., on “Auxiliary 
Gas Supply to Customers During 
Transmission Line Shutdown,” and 
J. A. Reade of the same company 
on ‘‘Problems in Giving Unmetered 
Gas Service.” 











Mid-West 
Regional Gas Sales Conference 


ORE than 600 members of the 
Mex industry were in attend- 

ance at the first post-war re 
gional gas sales conference of the 
Mid-West Sales Council, held under 
the sponsorship of the Residential 
Gas Section of the American 
Association at the Edgewater Beach 


> 


Hotel, Chicago, March 17 and 18. 


Gas 


A splendid program was arranged 
by Co-ordinator H. D. Valentine 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com 
pany, Chicago, and his committee. 


J. C. Sackman, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company, Chairman 
of the Council, presided at the Mon 
day meeting. Mr. Sackman in wel 
coming the group, pointed out several 
of the many factors upon which gas 
sales people can cash in during the 
coming months. 


Bennett S. Chapple, Jr., assistant 
sales vice-president of United States 
Steel Corporation, was the keynote 
speaker of the conference. Mr. 
Chapple told the Council of the op- 
portunity for salesmen to contribute 
to the well-being of the country. Pro 
duction is not the key to all of the 
nation’s problems, he said. Unless the 
output is sold, bloated inventories and 
sales price reductions can darken the 
economic picture. He declared it is 
more important for a manufacturer 
to own a market than a mill. 

Commenting on estimated steel 
production, Mr. Chapple said 
ingot capacity had been increased to 
approximately 92 million tons, a gain 
of about 15 per cent over pre-war 
capacity. Steel sheet and strip pro 
duction, which is of specific interest 
to appliance and equipment manu 
facturers, he pointed out that the 
mills had a capacity of 16 million tons 
of sheet and strip steel before the 
war. Despite production capacity in- 
creases during the war, the industry 
had produced only 14 million tons 
in 1946 because of strikes and work 
stoppages in steel mills and in allied 
producers’ plants. The industry 
plans on production capacity of 19 
million tons when all new facilities 
come into operation, late this year 
or early next year, barring further 
labor troubles. 


steel 


Distribution of this output. still 
posed many problems, the speaker 
said. Even with the lifting of CPA 
restrictions, the National Housing 
Authority would demand priorities 


for veterans’ housing, the canning 
industry would need sheet and tin 
plate for canning perishable foods 
for destitute countries, freight car 
shortages demanded channeling steel 
into that field of production. All of 
these he indicated would be competi- 
tors with the gas industry in obtain- 
ing deliveries of steel. 


[. XX. Mettenet, Vice-President, 
Che Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany, spoke on the relations of dealer- 
manufacturer and gas utility com- 
panies. He said that any sales plan 
should contain three fundamentals: 
Raising the quality of the product; 
control of that Quality; and seeing 
that the quality as well as the quan- 
tity of the product was increased 
year. The utility company 
should take the lead for the manu- 
facturer and the dealer in any market 
and should know its’ market 
thoroughly. 


Harold E. Jalass, general sales 
manager, Cribben & Sexton Com- 
pany, completely destroyed the illu- 
sion of the Big, Bad Wolf of compe- 
tition from competitive fuels. Using 
printed statements of competitors as 
a basis of comparison, Mr. Jalass, 
in a dramatic and entertaining sales 
demonstration, proved that gas can 
perform all of the operations of cook- 
ing better, cheaper, while leaving 
kitchens cleaner and cooler. 


each 


H. Carl Wolf, Managing Director 
of the American Association, 
outlined the many activities being 
carried on at the Association that 
were specifically designed to aid the 
members of the council in creating 
more sales of gas and gas appliances. 
Predicting a great advancement 
throughout the entire industry, Mr. 
Wolf told of the serious responsi- 
bility that rested on the shoulders of 
members of the Council and the other 
sales representatives of the industry. 
He was followed on the program by 
Wallace M. Chamberlain, sales man- 
Michigan Consolidated 
Company, and Chairman, Residential 
Gas Section, A.G.A. Mr. Chamber- 
lain brought to the Council, a brief 
but illuminating report on the ac- 
tivities of the Residential Gas Sec- 
tion, and the part it played in aiding 
sales of gas and gas appliances. 


Gas 


ager, Gas 


Bernard T. Franck, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Milwaukee Gas Light Company, 
spoke on the subject of decentraliza- 
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tion. From his own experiences in 
endeavoring to prevent the creation 
of blight areas in Milwaukee through 
the too-rapid expansion of fringe and 
rural building developments, Mr. 
Franck was able to point out ways 
by which utility companies could help 
in the improvement of housing con- 
ditions in their own cities, which not 
only would be civic contributions, but 
also would profit the utility company 
through reducing distribution and 
transmission costs. 


B. H. Wittman, domestic 
manager, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, and chairman-elect 
of the Council for 1948, served as 
Chairman for the second day of the 
Conference. Participating as_ the 
opening speaker, E. Carl Sorby, Vice- 
President, George D. Roper Corpor- 
ation, sold his audience thoroughly on 
the CP Range promotion, of which 
Mr. Sorby is chairman. In his usual 
dramatic presentation, Mr. Sorby 
told the story of automatic cooking 
on automatic CP gas ranges. He left 
no doubt in the minds of his ardi- 
ence as to the superiority of gas 
ranges over all competition. 


sales 


H. Vinton Potter, New Freedom 
Gas Kitchen Director for the A.G.A. 
carried the gas appliance story a step 
farther, through his presentation of 
automatic gas appliances in glam- 
orous settings in New Freedom Gas 
Kitchens. Helen Kirtland, Home 
Service Director, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company, posted the Conference on 
the newest developments in Home 
Service Work by describing types of 
visits and objectives attained by home 
service girls in the industry. 

William C. Gordon, market and 
research analyst, Curtis Publishing 
Company, delivered an illuminating 
talk on sales prospects of the gas in- 
dustry, stressing the trend from a 
sellers to a buyers market, as indi- 
cated by desires of consumers for 
labelled and nationally advertised 
merchandise. 

Miss Rebecca Sullivan, Home 
Service Director, The Gas Service 
Company, Topeka, gave an effective 
demonstration of the fourth zone of 
cooking as exemplified in the low- 
pressure steam cooker developed by 
the Kansas City Gas Company and 
the Vendo Company, and currently 
being included in domestic gas ranges 
by several of the leading manufac- 
turers. 

Monday’s conference session was 
brought to a close by a timely educa- 
tional production staged by R. J. 
Caniff, advertising and sales promo- 
tion director, Servel, Inc., and his 
cast of seasoned troupers. 
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Individual Gas Fired Air Conditioners Are Featured 


In New St. Louis Shopping Center 


By 


James Kearns 


NDIVIDUAL Servel gas air con- 

ditioning for 110 retail shops is 

being installed in the gigantic 
Hampton Village Shopping Center 
at Hampton and Chippewa Boule- 
vards, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The 14 square block shopping 
center has been laid out by Boulevard 
Frontage Company, St. Louis Real- 
tors, to give suburbanites a more con 
venient place to shop without under- 
going the long trip into the congested 
downtown district. Begun 18 years 
ago, the shopping center had com- 
pleted two buildings before the war, 
and has five more under construction 
at present. Close by the wealthier 
western and suburban districts of the 
city, where much of the population 
has shifted to the west, the Hampton 
Village will offer parking space for 
2500 cars, and 110 retail shops, in- 
cluding everything from food stores 
to medical centers, cocktail lounges, 
music shops, theatres, and the world’s 
largest supermarket. 

Everyone of the 110 shops will be 
completely air-conditioned, winter 
and summer, utilizing five-ton Servel 
package gas conditioners which have 
been engineered for the specific needs 
of each shop by Laclede Gas Light 
Company of St. Louis, and Servel, 
Inc., of Evansville, Indiana. Nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the gas- 
fired units began several years ago 
when it was decided that a central air 
conditioning system would not suffice, 
due to the individual nature of the 
shops. Several types of package mul- 


ner unit 


tiple units were tested before Harry 
Brinkop, head of Boulevard Frontage 
Company, signed for the gas-powered 
Some 22 of the 


equipment. units 


have already been installed, each 
engineered for a specific job by M. 
A. Disney, head of the air condition- 
ing department of Laclede Gas Light 
Company, and D. J. Fagin, assistant 
to the salesmanager of the same 
Slight duct- 


work and unit housing were built in 


utility. differences in 


according to the need, so that the 
florist who must maintain an overall 


One of the many buildings in the Shopping Center 


nstalled at Harmony Shop 


lower temperature, for example, may 
do so by merely setting the thermo- 
static control on the wall of his shop. 
Each of the five-ton Servel units is 
over-capacity for summer and winter 
use, and will maintain a guaranteed 
comfortable 80 


around, even in St. Louis’ notoriously 


degrees the year 


hot summer weather. Due to the use 
of pre-built ductwork in the build- 
ings, it required only a few hours to 
install a unit and put it into opera- 
tion. 

The air conditioning department 
of the St. Louis utility gave the 
Hampton project substantial public- 
ity by erecting a model of the entire 
project in a downtown window dis- 
play. Individual air conditioning will 
be widely featured in the center’s ad- 
vertising plans for the future. 

The project was conceived by Mr. 
Brinkop several years ago and the 
central building was completed be- 
fore the war. Since the end of hos- 
tilities, eleven buildings costing in 
excess of $11,000,000 are being con- 
structed. 
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News of the Gas Industry 














Annual Convention A.G.A. 
To Be At Cleveland, Ohio 


The Executive 
Gas Association 
Annual Convention of the Association will 
be held October 6, 7, and 8, 1947 at Cleve 
land, Ohio. ' 

The 1946 convention last Fall voted 
San Francisco as the next convention city 


of the Americar 


h- he O+} 
that the Ati 


Board 
announces 


All indications point to a large attendance 
at the 1947 convention which under present 
circumstances would tax the hotel f 
ities in San Francisco and result in 
ficient hotel 
the members of the Association 

After careful consideration of all 
tors involved, the Executive Board 
A.G.A. meeting in Boston on Marcl 
thought it advisable to postpone the 
Francisco meeting and voted to h 
1947 Cleveland. 


reservations to accomn 


} 


oid 


conference at 


Natural Gas Department Spring 

Meeting 
Regulation and conservation will |! 
theme of the annual spring meeting 
American Association’s Natural 
Department at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
April 30—May 1. 

A comprehensive, well-timed 
has been developed by a 
under the chairmanship of 
Brown, president, Natural 
line Company of America, Chicago, and 
the following committee members: A. 
F. Bridge, vice-president and general man 
ager, Southern Counties Los 
Angeles; Gardiner Symonds, president, 
Tennessee Gas and Transmission Co 
Houston, and C. H. Zachry, 
Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas. 


( ras as 


progral 
committee 
Floyd ( 


Gas_ Pipe 


Gas Co., 


president, 


Two morning general sessions will be 
devoted to discussion of problems of man- 
agement by leaders in their fields. A.G.A 
President Hargrove will touch upon im- 
portant developments in Association activ 
ities and the industry’s problems in hold 
ing its advanced position in the fuel mat 
kets of the future. 

Timely discussions will be held on Well 
Head Price Fixing with the present con 
flict of jurisdictions. The iuture of the 
house heating load will be handled by a 
panel of experts. The conservation prol 
lem will be discussed by the chairmar 
the Interstate Oil Compact Commission, 
and Flare Gas Wastage by the chairman of 
the Texas Railroad Commission. 

In conjunction with pipe line operatior 
the matter of Underground Storage will be 
presented by a committee to show tl 
growth of this type of reserve capacity and 
present-day operations of the systems 

The present status of research develop 
ments within the natural gas industry will 
be presented by the chairman of the A.G.A. 


1S 


1€ 


cal and Research Committee, and 


cial treatment of a project on Pipe 
Flow research will be presented by a 

resentative of the Bureau of Mines. 
ternoon will be 
neetings of the A.G.A 
ittee with a 


devoted 
Transmission 


sessions 


program covering im- 
engineering and technical develop- 


The A.G.A. Accounting 


ill meet in an open session to discuss 


Commit- 


nting problems peculiar to the natural 
ndustry 

Hendee, second vice-presi 

the Association and chairman of 

\.G.A. Natural Gas Department, will 


at the general sessions. 


Gas Technology Short Course 
Short Course in 
offered at 
Industries, 


\ second annual Gas 

nology will be 
f Arts 

27-30 


Texas Col 
and Kingsville, 
course will be similar 

last year’s conference, which attracted 
1ore than 200 industrialists from ten states. 
icilities of the A&I natural gas labora- 
ry as well as inspection trips to installa- 


Procedure of the 


tions near Kingsville, situated in the heart 
the Coastal Plain region, will again be 
ivailabl« to the registrants 
we sections of 
unced by Dr 
of the 


is again 


study have been an- 
Frank J. Dotterweich, 
A&I engineering department, 
serving as chairman of the 
iministrative committee 
Problems in Transmission” 
i subject of the first section, which 
will be headed by R. M. Hutchinson, re- 
search director of the Houston Natural Gas 
Corporation. W. C. McGee, Jr., of the 
Gas and Transmission Co. 
Houston, is vice-chairman of the transmis- 
i The other will be “Technical 
Problems of Gas Utilization,” arranged by 
Elmer May, principal utilization 
engineer for New Orleans Public Service, 
C. A. McKinney of the United Gas 
rporation, Houston, is assisting May. 


“Technical 


is the 


Tennessee 


sion section 


(x€ ree 


Instructors will be 

A&I 
more as 
Southern 


research experts, in- 
ialists, and faculty members. 
ting once sponsor for the 
Association, 
whose managing director, Robert R. Suttle, 
member of the administrative 


irse is the (sas 


S again a 
tte¢ 

\n advisory committee from industry is 
being appointed by President E. N. Jones 

A&I 

\n all-day inspection trip to the Rio 
Grande Valley is on the schedule. Ar- 
ranged with the co-operation of the Wes- 
laco Chamber of Commerce, the tour will 
include visits to natural gas cycling plants 
and dehydration plants. In addition, there 
will be a barbecue at Progresso, south of 
Weslaco on the Mexican border. Ed 








Slaughter, manager of the chambet 
commerce, is planning the trip. 

An opportunity to visit the headquarters 
f the vast King Ranch, on the outskirts 
f Kingsville, will again be offered the 
Last August highly-bred horses, 
Bold Venture, 


Assault, were exhibited 


delegates. 
including sire of Derby 
winning 
Frank Johnson, district manager of the 
Houston Natural 
chairman of the local 
mittee for the time. He has an 
nounced another “Texas Barbecue,” to be 
given by the Kingsville Chamber of 
merce, managed by Carruth Palmer 


Gas Corporation, is 
arrangements com 


second 


Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company Announces 
Promotions in Personnel 


Changes in organization in the gas de- 
partment of Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, in connection with the re- 
tirement on pension March 1 of Herbert 
H. Ferris, general manager, are announced 
as follows by President George H. Blake: 

Robert H. Philipps, Jr., to be general 
manager; Otto Reiner to be assistant gen 
eral manager; Henry W. Nicolson to be 
general superintendent of gas distribution 

Mr. Philipps, Jr., has been with Public 
Service in the gas department since July, 
1911. He started with the company in the 
Hudson Division where in 1925 he was 
made engineer of gas manufacture. Two 
years later he was transferred to Essex 
Division in the same capacity. In 1938 he 
was promoted to assistant general superin- 
tendent of gas manufacture and six years 
later to general superintendent of manu- 
facture. He has been assistant general 
manager of the company’s gas department 
for the past two years. 

Mr. Reiner has been with Public Service, 
in the gas department, since July 1, 1910. 
After various assignments in the Essex 
Division of the department, he was made 
superintendent of distribution in the 
Orange-Montclair District in 1916. Three 
vears later he was named engineer of 
manufacture and distribution for the Pas- 
saic Division; in 1938, assistant general 
superintendent of distribution, and in 1944, 
general superintendent of distribution. 

After graduation from Stevens Institute 
of Technology in 1917, Mr. Nicolson 
started in the gas business as a cadet en- 
gineer with the Seaboard By-Products 
Coke Company, a division of Koppers 
Company. His first assignment with Pub- 
lic Service was in the gas manufacturing 
end of the business at the Market Street 
Works in Newark. He was transferred to 
the distribution department in 1921 and 
later that year was made superintendent of 
distribution for the Summit-Morristown 
District. 
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16-18 Southern Gas 
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Motor le 
Hotel Cleve 


Veeting, 


Association, Bi 


Association of 
Raton, 


Cc 


Association, 


Hotel 


Mass. 


Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, 


Association, 


22-23 Canadian Natural Gas and Pe- 
Royal 
Connaught, Hamilton, Ontario 


27-29 Liquefied Petroleum Gas As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 


2-4 Joint Production and Chemical 


Hotel 


Association, 
General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. 


23-24 Residential Gas Section 
York-New Jersey Sales 


, New 
Con- 
Sussex 
Hotel, Spring Lake, N. 


I. 


Grand 


Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich- 


-25 Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
San 


Association, 
Annual Convention, Cleveland, 


Gas 
Mee ting, 
Hotel, Chicago 


( ra S 


Gas 








To help meet 


panding research and development program, 
Standard Oil Development Company, cen- 


tral t 
Standard 


1 
announced 


new vice | 


ne new 


oO lirectors 


wl will be 


1 


lerse \ 


duties, he will remai 


Standard Oil Development Co. 
Research Personnel 


requirements of an ex- 


chnical and 
1 Oi 


election of three 


increase the number 


to 14, are Willard ( 


a vice president 
Development Company, 
as been appointed associate general counsel 
1 addition to his new 
a director of S. O 












Extension of Gas Service 
in Arkansas 


Natural gas may be available in several 


\rkansas cities and towns now without 
such service, as a result of the Mississippi 
River Fuel Corporation’s announced ex 
pansion program, members of the staff 
1 the Arkansas Public Service Commis- 
sion stated last week 

The company announced at St. Louis that 
it has applied to the Federal Power Com 
mission for authority to undertake a 
$10,200,000 expansion of its natural gas 
pipelines to St. Louis, in addition to an 
$11,574,000 expansion approved last Sep 
tember, which has been delayed in execu- 
tion because of steel pipe shortages 

Arkansas officials said the company’s line 
to Mississippi passes through Arkansas and 
that the company sells gas to the Arkansas 
Power and Light Company and the Arkan 
sas-Louisiana Gas Company for resale in 
several Arkansas municipalities 


Consumers Power Company Serves Nation's Largest 
College Housing Project With Natural Gas 


Natural 


nation’s largest 
now under way at Michigan State College. 


Enrollment 


Lansing, has soared from 


over 13,000 
] 
i 


pecter 


With the completion of this large hous- 
12,000 people will be 


in college-operated 


ing project, 


] 


There will 


buildings containing 
veterans and their families and 12 perma- 
nent dormitories housing 6,300 single stu- 
dents. Each 


1 


dining hall and an all-gas-equipped kitchen. 
These dining halls, together with two com- 
pletely gas-equipped cafeterias, 
over 24,000 meals a day 


One portion 


t 


lege Housing 
Veterans Temporary 
Three hundred and fifty former army bar- 
racks buildings 
units, which will provide 1,148 apartments 
for the veterans and their families. 
this project 


to be used for at least 10 years and prob- 


ably longer 








































college, located in East 
3,875 in 1943, to 


to exceed 


Michigan State Col- 


his reason, they will be 


greatly improved over the usual barracks 
type of construction. Each apartment will 
contain a living room, bed room, bath, 
kitchen and closet space. Each kitchen 
will be furnished with an apartment-type 
gas range and a 20-gallon automatic gas 
water heater 


Since the problem of planning the gas 
distribution system contained few unknown 
quantities, an “ideal system’’ was designed 
to furnish the best possible service at the 
lowest capital investment cost. Because 
of the scarcity of materials, however, ideal 
pipe sizes could not be furnished and vari- 
ous pipe sizes other than those specified 
in the original plan were used in order to 
complete the project 


The distribution system supplying gas to 
these 1,148 apartments is an intermediate 
pressure system consisting of two and a 
half miles of mains and eight miles of 
services. The system is connected ut three 
points to the Consumer Power Company 
feeder main. At each of these three points 
a regulator and master meter are located 
to reduce the pressure to the system and to 
measure the quantity of gas the college 
purchases. 


Airplane view of Veterans Housing Project. A portion of the 350 barracks are 
to be converted into 1148 apartments, all equipped with natural gas. 
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Sales Center in Oklahoma City Roberts & Mander Appoints Denver Public Service Adds to 
After 10 months of preparation, Cullen J. H. Emery Vice President Staff of Dealers and 
Lumber Co. in Oklahoma City opened ot Roberts & Mander Corporation of Hat- Builders Dept. 
March 10 what is believed to me 03 boro, Pennsylvania, makers of Quality The Public Service Company of Cok 
the most modern and unique home app! Ranges and Quality Steel Kitchen Cab- ado, Denver, established the Dealers’ and 
ance and supply -enters in the country nets, has announced the election of John Builders’ department in 1942 under the su 
H. Emery as Vice President and Sales pervision of Roy G. Munroe. It is now 
Manager. This action was taken at a Di- being expanded and personnel assigned 
Meeting held on February 25, fol- work more closely with dealers, builders 
the Annual Stockholders’ Meeting architects and distributors to assist then 


Housed in 10,800 square feet o 
display space, surrounded by clear p 
glass 12 feet high and sloped at a 7-d 
angle to prevent refraction, will be _ “4 : , 

the same date. W. B. Eckenhoff jn selling more gas and electric equipment 
. ' continue as Assistant Sales Manager. 3 > ; 
will see in actual operation all applian . - Sh Tinsle as bee amed §$ : 

, i 1] I si em Mr. Emery was formerly manager of the had J. Tinsley has been named Super 
and radios Oftered by the store : m ¢ . 
. ‘ ai New York office, but has transferred his 
ctivities to the home office at Hatboro to 
issume direction of the Company’s selling 


ping center where prospective customer i] 


visor of Gas Dealers’ Representatives. Shad 
; and his men will contact all gas appliance 
In eac! of three model kitche ns, 


. dealers, jobbers, plumbers, heating con- 
economists will offer continuous 


tractors and furnacemen to aid them in the 


ind marketing program. He succeeds R. A Zs : 
sale of gas equipment which will use ow 


S. Agee, who has entered the manufactur 
ers’ agency business. 


strations of food preparation and 
ances. The radio display booths 
electric outlets, the lamp display 74 
and the small appliance booths 74 outl 7 
Every 10 feet on the main display floor A. A. Roebke will serve the architects 
has two 110-volt outlets and one 220-volt and building contractors. He will be known 
with gas, water and waste so that all as Supervisor of Architects’ and Builders’ 
pliances, large and small, can be in full Representatives. He and his men will sup 
operation. : ply information and other helps to archi 
tects and builders who specify gas and 
In addition to the appliance displays, Gs electric equipment for new and remodeled 
there is a complete paint department for buildings, or will put them in touch with 


gas service in the manner most beneficial 
to the customer. 


home owners and contractors and a com a the proper department within the Company 
plete tool department as well. In addition, 
the company will operate its contract divi 
sion for home builders, contractors 
professional groups. The lumber division 
will be continued as usual and will include 
all materials needed to build a complet 
home. 


Henry D. Taylor has been appointed 
Plumbing Contractors’ Representative. He 
will call upon the plumbing contractors, 
seeking to serve and assist them in every 
way possible. Mr. Taylor has made an en- 
viable record in Denver, having sold auto- 
matic water heaters for a period of over 

Cullen Lumber Co. is one of Roper’ John H. Emery twenty years. 
leading dealers. A filiated Photo—Conway A. Roy Moore has been appointed Heat 


; For 


Home Heating CLEVELAND 


Crum —_— a A” TYPE METERS 


Industrial 
LITTLE GEM “el “B” TYPE METERS 
GAS BURNER IDIAPHRAGMS 


Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
2009 Rockwell Ave.. Cleveland 14. O. Phone CHerrv 2351 


























Just the burner for present day 
conversion. You can handle any 
job, domestic or commercial, with 
viutle Gem. Easy to intel, GAS PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Minimum service required. Gives 
complete combustion without pre- UG! REFINERY GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
waded UGI NATURAL GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
g- UGI HEAVY OIL PROCESS 
MULTIPLE UNIT BUF NER may be hooked up in series to fitany type circu- 


lating heater, steam tables, enameling ovens, galvanizing tanks and many G A $ D | $ T K i B U Ti 0 ® 


other applications. Write for circular. 


Address Depart t 10. 
ys aiinegpancct PIPE LINE CONSTRUCTION 


18 Years Manufacturing Gos 








Conversion Burners for Domestic 
and Commercial Use. 








N UCTORS INC 


“pi m ‘eee B 
THE COLUMBIA BURNER CO. ink Ae nies 


729 Ewing Street ° Ne} [=1eLe)  F Ohio @ R DOLLAR EXPENDED 
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ing Contractors’ Representative for the 
Public Service Company of Colorado. He 
will call upon the heating contractors. Mr. 
Moore has a splendid record with the 
Company, having sold gas appliances and 
house heating equipment over a period of 
nearly twenty years. 


Dr. Goerg Resigns from Post 
With American Radiator Corp. 


Dr. Bernard Goerg has announced his 
resignation as Director of the Institute of 
Thermal Research of the American Radi- 
ator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. He 
entered the services of the American Radi- 
ator Company in 1925 and for the past 11 
years, as Director of the Institute of 
Thermal Research, was in charge of the 
designing and engineering of all the cor- 
poration’s heating products, including boil 
ers, gas and oil burners, air furnaces and 
conditioners for various types of fuels. 

After a short rest at his home, in Bronx- 
ville, New York, he intends to re-enter the 
manufacturing business. 


Dr. Bernard Goerg 


Rockwell Declares Dividend: 
Names Rockwell, Jr., President 


At the Annual Meeting, March 3rd, of 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the board of directors elected 
W. F. Rockwell, Jr., President. Mr. Rock- 
well formerly served as Vice President and 
General Manager. 





W. F. Rockwell Jr. 


Willard F 


President and 


Rockwell, who has 
Board Chairman, 
will retain the office of Chairman of the 
Board \ll other officers were re-elected. 

The Directors have voted a dividend of 


( olonel 
both 


heen 


10 cents a share on common stock payable 
March 5, 1947, to 
as of February 21, 


shareholders of record 


1947, 


Emco Copper Clad Meter 


The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Division 
1 Rockwell Manufacturing Company has 
started volume production of types 5-150 
and 5-200 sheet steel gas meters protected 
with copper cladding 

Copper clad metal is described as a bet- 
ter-than-tin plate development. It is made 
by inseparably bonding sheets of copper to 
under tre- 
mendous heat and pressure. The specifica- 
tions call for two outer layers of pure 
copper, 10% on each side, that protect the 
accounting for 80% of the 


heavy gauge, low carbon steel 


sheet steel 
cross-section area. 

The thick coating of copper eliminates 
porosity troubles common to plated mate- 
rials and rust is stopped in its inception. 
Copper clad sheets cut, form and draw as 
readily as low carbon steel. The formed 
parts are assembled using regular compo- 
sition solder and flux. 


Cribben and Sexton Co. 
Elects New Officers 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
Cribben & Sexton Company, 
manufacturers of Universal Gas Ranges, 
William M. Hillborn was elected President 
succeeding George D. Wilkinson, Sr., who 
retains the position of Chairman of the 


rectors of 


47 


Board. Thomas H. Heneage was elected 
Vice Chairman of the Board, and Sidney 
R. Hill was named Controller. George D. 
Wilkinson, Jr., Secretary of the Company, 
was also made a member of the Board of 
Directors. Wendell C. Davis was re- 
elected Vice President and Treasurer. 

W. C. Wilkinson has been appointed 
Purchasing Agent, succeeding Carl E. 
Lyon, who retired the first of the year. 


Natural Gas in Argentina 

Natural gas will account for 82 per cent 
of all gas consumed in Argentina by the 
end of 1951, according to the five-year plan 
announced for the gas industry. At present 
most of the gas consumed is manufactured 
from imported coal. The plan calls for 
a gas pipe-line from the 
oilfields at Comodoro Rivadavia to Buenos 
Aires by 1949. 


vited. 


construction of 


Bids have already been in- 
It also provides for a total expendi- 
ture of 271 million pesos, an increase from 
330,000 to 700,000 in the 
consumers, and a reduction in the price of 
gas from 27 cents to 15 
meter.—(U. S$ 


number of gas 


cents per cubic 
Dept. of Commerce). 


Conlon-Moore Corporation 


Conlon-Moore is the new name of the 
Moore Joliet, Ill., with 
which Conlon was merged February 26. 

Bernard J. Hank, president, and other 
officers have been elected as follows: Louis 
R. Peyla, Joliet, vice-president; I. N. Mer- 
ritt, vice-president and general 
Conlon Division, Chicago; Harry T. 
Worthington, vice-president and general 
manager, and John M. Foxx, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Moore Division, 
Joliet; J. J. Hank, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Dickinson-Brighton Foundry 
Division, Chicago; Herbert H. Kennedy, 
secretary. 


( ‘orporation ot 


manager, 


Bendix Appoints Miss Doughty 


Miss Margaret B. Doughty, home econo- 
mist and educator, has been appointed di- 
rector of Bendix Home Laundry Institute 
at South Bend, Ind. She succeeds Miss 
Edwina Nolan, who retired recently. 

A leader in the field of home equipment, 
Miss Doughty joined Bendix Home Ap- 
pliances, Inc., after serving as head of the 
household equipment department in the col- 
lege of home economics, Washington State 
College. 





Low Pressure 





Purifiers 


Over 40 Years of Sound 
Steel Plate Construction 


CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


AMBLER, PENNA. 
GAS HOLDERS 


High Pressure 
Flues 


Tanks 


Inspection 




















“Gild” Breakfast 


y 


As usual, where gas men are hold 
ing a meeting the Gild of Ancient 
Supplers also convenes. They held a 
breakfast meeting at the Statler 
Hotel, at A.M. March 20th. 
Twenty-three supplers attended. The 
meeting was presided over by War 
den George P. Velte. After a brief 
talk by J. A. Mulcare, Mayor, several 


subjects of interest to the Gild were 


7:59 


discussed. 


German Coking Process Report 


cess 


Known as the Krupp-Lurgi pr 
method was used 
lations, one in 
Saar, to produce low-temperature 
household and industrial use. 


in two commercial 
, 


Germany and one 


Technical information on_ the 
was obtained by 
Fuels Mission to 
wartime developments in coal mining, pre] 


aration, and utilization. 


members of tl 


Germany investigati 


The Bureau of Mines report gives a 
parison of investment and operating c 
for high-temperature coking and low 
perature coking by the Krupp-Lurgi 
along with construction 
equipment used in the latter met! 


ess details 


Information Circular 
Coke the 
be obtained by 
Mines, Depart: 
a. i: 4 


Copy of 
“Low-Temperature 
Lurgi Process,” may 
ing to the Bureau of 
of the Interior, Washington 


by 


writ 


McEwan Appointed to Sales Post 
for Estate-Heatrola 


Appointment of E. E. 
ern Sales Manager has 
by Cecil M. Dunn, General Sales Manager 
of the Estate-Heatrola Division of Noma 
Electric Corporation, manufacturers of Es- 
tate cooking and heating equipment and 
Estate home and farm freezers 


McEwan as Eas 


Mr. McEwan will direct operations out 
ot its executive offices in New York City 


been announced 


Booklet Explains Reasons for 


€ 
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may be expected as new homes are com- 
pleted from now on. 
lation in 1930, it was explained in 
booklet, was approximately 2% million, 
compared to nearly four million in 1946 
Statistics were presented to show that 
the in the 
average use of gas per customer in 1930 
was 100%, in 1946 it 
150%. 


s ° The co tv’s popu- 
Curtailment of Industrial pair niet a 


Gas Service 
California Gas Co. and South- 
Los Angeles, 
e preparation, for 
industrial gas [ 


268 <0. ot 
laborated in tl whereas percentage increase in 


1 to users, of a 


designed to explain the apparent on ee 
ons in the industrial situa- 


to cur- 


gas 
given for the 
more frequent and prolonged cutbacks of 
industrial gas service: 


have made it necessary Two basic reasons were 


service in an area long 


of 


lustrial gas 


5 large SCalt 


it 


production 


(1) There has been a great increase in 
£ : ] +1 . ; Fag ‘4 - ° 
oreword, the two utilities offer the demand for firm gas service. 


(2) There has been a 
amount of gas available 


for examination the facts about 


reduction in the 
from California 


and and to 
of the natural gas pipe- 
Texas to 


ri 4 


future outlook 


trect . 
sources, 


Asa 
making 


necessary, 


California 
It ex- 
factors must 


Southern ; . , 
contributing factor to the shortage 


curtailment of surplus supplies 
the companies cited that for 
each the five beginning with 
1938, gas used for repressuring in Cali- 


under construction. 


hat several important 
idered in 


the future of 


cons arriving at any con- - 
: ™ ot years 
natural ' 


which 


on about gas 


Southern factors 


in mid- 


California, 


} 


, ‘ fornia averaged substantially less than 100 
the booklet : 


million cubic feet’ per day, but by 1946 
was nearly 300 million cubic feet per day. 
It was also pointed out that gas available 


utlined in issued 


first page the 


their 


companies empha- 
supply the 
million 


basic job is t : : 
P care to the two gas companies from oil wells 
ol lore 

I domestic, 


than 1% cus- 
and 
statement is 
the 
gas 


cur- 


had decreased from a daily average of 
507 million cubic feet in 1944 to 440 
million cubic feet in 1946. 


commercial 
This 
definition of 
“curtailable” 
that 
is second- 
furnished 


from 


ial industry gas 
laymen’s 


and 


by a 

The rate of oil production and resulting 
natural gas was increased during the war 
the tremendous fuel need for 
Pacific war operations. Since V-J Day, 
however, rate of oil production, and the 
amount of accompanying natural gas, has 
been reduced. 


“firm” 
The 


or surplus, gas 


gas 
point is stressed 
rvice because of 
firm gas service, 
the supply 
lore than is 

and 


and is 
when ‘ gas oil 
firm cus- 
the 


rc 


when, at tl n time, 


ull capacity of 


WI ] 
red 


“In addition, the oil producers are pump- 
ing back underground more gas than pre- 
viously in order to repressure fields. This 
farsighted conservative 
measure designed to maintain underground 
gas pressure which, in turn, increases ulti- 
mate production of oil. Much of the gas 
so used will be recovered eventually. It 
unavailable our systems for the 
xtraordinary growth in the population of | present and near future and the current 

1930: and that trend of oil-well deliveries to’ our 
the trend companies is downward.” 


gas pipelines is not 
to meet firm demands. 

From the booklet 
gas applies 
industrial 


California. 


a practical standpoint, 
use of curtailable repressuring is a 
2.000 


Southern 


ains, the 


than 


less large con- 
ners in 
Figures submitted indicated that the per- 
the of gas 


kept with the is 


entage 


increase in number 


ustomers (meters) pace to 


ss Angeles County since gas 


in even sharper rise in meter 





For purifying Manufactured Gas. How many tons do you 
need for Summer delivery? 
| dig out Oxide during winter and spring, for summer ship- 
ments, but must know your requirements now. 

Write at once 


William Vennes, Grand'Mere, P.9., Canada 


IRON 
OXIDE 











THE GOODMAN STOPPER 
Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
lation. When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 
Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 


Nearly a half century of service to the 
Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Ce. 
523 Atlantie Avenue, Brooklyn. New York 


The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 
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Gas Appliance Training Course anges, water heaters, 


for Plumbers version burners, therm 
“( [The elements 


More than 400 master plumbers and 
journeymen plumbers from all parts ot 
Westchester County are enrolled for a le ; me 
‘ourse on gas appliance installation being 
-onducted by Westchester Lighting Com 
pany in its service building, White Plains, 


New York. The company’s inspectors art nt and 


npi t10on 
ut that Westcl 


icemen will continue 


a service 
also included in the classes which are con 


ducted for a total of six hours—two hours 


a day on three successive days. Plumbers 


quir n ts 
juiremen 


and company inspectors attend classes on 
their firms’ time 


Only six students at a time may take 

the course which is designed to give indi 

vidual instruction. The school operates 

eight hours a day, thus clearing approxi , moe 
mately 24 students every three days pportunities 
One of the aims of the course is to p1 oration th tl 


wi i 


mote the highest degree of co-operation 1round 
tween Westchester Lighting Company and —- - - 
18-Year-Veteran Retires 
from Harrisburg Gas 


the County’s plumbers and_= appliance 
dealers. 

The practical side of the course consists 
in lectures and demonstrations on the s« 
lecting of gas burners, converting boilers 
and furnaces to gas heat, selecting proper 
size of pipe, fitting burner to boiler, run s ' 
ning flues, “gassing out,” turning on gas vee ae 
and setting burners to proper input. The 
safety pilot and how it works is also a 
feature, as well as the purpose of various 
controls. Tests of many kinds are also £ 4] 


the Company 

demonstrated. 
The laboratory consists of a complete years in the gas 
layout of pipe from “curb” to appliances, service record of 


including gas meter and various makes of ompany 


nstrated with eq 


or this purpe 


lemonstrate 


Plumbers 


se are enthusi: 


Manager Operating 
it, the Harrisburg Gas Company, 


succeeded by Richard 
‘ was 
Operating Department 
Announcement of Mr. Bains’ retirement 
d the appointment F 
ade by Leonard 


Mr. Bains, a veteran of over forty-eight 





Have you considered a 
CHECK-UP 
of 
GAS PLANT PERFORMANCE 


Investigations and Reports 


by Qualified Engineers 


CURRAN CARBONIZING 
and ENGINEERING CoO. 
314 North Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 











For Real Gas-purifying Power 
CONNELLY IRON SPONGE 


© To get top efficiency in gas-purification at the lowest 
Connelly Iron Sponge. It’s the finest purification material to be had. 


cost, use 


Connelly Iron Sponge has a high degree of activity. It gives 
service before fouling. It revivifies more quickly. Leading gas companies 
have been using this “blue-ribbon” purification material for 
they know it can be relied upon to do the best job. 


longer 


years— 


If you have a problem in gas-purification, take 
Connelly’s 71 years of experience. Our engineers will be 
you... there is no obligation. Consult Connelly! 


advantage of 
glad to help 


CONNELLY, INC. 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Elizabeth, N. J. : Los Angeles, Calif. 


retrigerators, con- 
stats and other con 


combustion are 


lipment especially de 


ach course, it is 


ester Lighting serv 
o be available to in 
struct plumbers in starting, initial adjust 
ras appliances All 


conformity with 


local building codes 
aving jurisdiction, 
he specific instructions of individual 

: f appliances are carefully 
iphlet containing helpful 
lines is issued to 


who have taken 


stic about it and 
orere d for closer co- 
ghting company. 

System, March, 1947 


Ralph D H c 


Holeomb New P&H 
March. 1922 re- Sales Manager 


Harnischfeger Corporation of Milwaukee 


Assistant Manager, has announced the appointment of Ralph 


D. Holcomb as General Sales Manager 
He will direct the sales of all P&H prod 


Mr. James was ucts, excavators, road machinery, hoists, 


Richards, President cranes and welding equipment 


Mr. Holcomb’s elevation to his new post 
follows 18 years of continuous service with 


istry, has the longest the P&H organization, his latest position 
employee with the being that of District Manager for the 
and its affiliates. 


San Francisco territory. 


For Steel Hot Water Storage Tanks 


“ELNO” eliminates the need for expensive non- 
ferrous or specially-processed tanks even where water 
is so highly-corrosive that such tanks have always 
been considered essential. It is not like some 
chemical “rust inhibitors’’ which merely bleach dis- 
colored water and do little or nothing to prevent 
rust or protect the tank. ‘“‘ELNO” really routs rust, 


“requires no attention, and causes no further expense 


after installation. 

Get set now to tap an important new source of 
profit by offering your customers maximum security 
against rust and corrosion in the equipment you sell 
and service. The field is broad because “ELNO” is 
available in types and sizes for all makes of heaters 
and boilers. Write for technical, catalog, price and 
promotional information today. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 
2310 Superior Ave. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


CLEAN, RUST-FREE HOT WATER 
AT LOWEST EQUIPMENT COST 

















Oklahoma Utilities Assn. 


The 29th Annual Okla 
homa Utilities Association was held March 
20 and 21 at Tulsa, Okla. 


Convention of 


Three sessions, presided over by = 
McElhoes, president of the Associatiot 
were held in the exhibit room of the Tulsa 
Hotel and the Convention Dinner foll 
ing the first day’s sessions. 


w- 


Addresses were given by Will C. Grant, 
L. A. Crittenton, Robert H. Dott, W. H 
Stueve, Davis M. DeBard, Steve Stahl 
and John Rogers. 


Lone Star Gas Company 
Announces Appointments 


Appointment of L. T. Potter 

newly created position of Assistant 
President, was recently announced by Pres 
ident D. A. Hulcy. Mr. Potter will 

the president in duties affecting all branches 
of the company. He was formerly supe 
intendent of production and assistant get 
eral superintendent of the company’s trans 


assist 


mission division. 


Concurrent with this appointment 
announcement made by Elmer F. Schu 
vice-president in Transmissi 
Division, of three other personnel changes 
The men named will be 
supervision of Julian L. 
superintendent. 


charge ot 


under the 


Foster, 


In these changes, Thomas S. Bac 
search engineer, has been promoted t 
engineer; Richard A. Minter, office 
neer, to assistant chief 
Brown, former chief production en 
to superintendent of production. 


engineer ; 


The voluntary retirement of Will ( 
Grant as advertising director, and the ap 
pointment of James M. Floyd of the Fort 
Worth Division of Distribution to 
him was also announced by President 
Hulcy. The change became effective April 1. 


succeed 


Eclipse Appoints A. N. Mason 

Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., Rockford, 
Ill., has appointed A. N. Mason as Eastern 
New York representative. He will be lo- 
cated at 53 Park Place, New York City. 

Mr. Mason brings to his 
wide background of experience, having 
spent some eight years in the gas com 
bustion field. 


Company a 


Wygant Promoted by 
Titeflex Inc. 


Gordon J. Wygant, formerly Sales Engi- 


Newark, N. J., has 


neer for Titeflex, Inc., 


been named 
ding to a recent announcement by 
E. Husted, of the 
Mr. Wygant will assist in directiong the 
all Titeflex products, 
all-metal flexible tub- 
filter employing a 
cleaning. He 


1941. 


Assistant Sales Manager, ac- 
EI- 
president company. 
sales and servicing of 
ncluding “Titeflex” 
ng and an industrial 
new principle for 

ined the Titeflex 


ease ol 


organization in 


Fluor Corporation Issues 
Brochure on Cycling Plant 
\ colorful 


scription of 


and well illustrated 32-page 
the South Coles Levee 

cling plant has been issued by Fluor Cor- 
poration. This plant is typical of a new 
development in the oil industry to increase 
life of a field by injecting 
back into the reservoir to 
maintain pressure and keep the oil deposit 


he productive 


gas 


stripped 


from disintegrating 


Besides the many photographs, there is a 


stream-lined the 
nter of the which graphically 
the various stages required in proc- 


ing the 


ir-color, flow sheet in 
brochure 
icts 
well gas and condensate. 

Copies are obtainable by writing The 
Fluor Corporation, Ltd., 2500 South Atlan- 


tic Boulevard, Los Angeles 22, California. 
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Research of Radiant Panel 
Heating Under Way 

Meeting in Cleveland on March 
leaders of important segments of the 
ing, ventilating and air conditioning indus 
try unanimously voted that the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers should undertake the correlation and 
co-ordination of research of radiant panel 
heating. 

The meeting, held at the 
search Laboratory, was attended by 
persons representing trade 
technical societies, manufacturers, govern 
ment agencies, colleges and universities 


7th, 
heat 


Society's Re 
110 


associations, 


Representatives of various technical so 
cieties and trade 
their unanimous approval of the need for 


associations expressed 
research in panel heating and of the desira 
bility of the ASH&VE taking the role of 
co-ordinator of that research. 

L. P. Saunders, Chairman of 
mittee on Research, is now in the process 
of selecting the Technical Advisory Com 
mittee on Panel Heating. Announcement 
sf its personnel will be made at an 
date. 


the Com- 


early 





LATTNER 
GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 35 HP. 


Burns natural gas or regular fur- 
mace oils with equal efliciency 
using same burner. 


P. M. Lattner Mfg. Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 














Mies a 
The mark of 


unerring dependability 


in purification 


3-15 26th Ave. 











GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CoO., INC. 


Long Island City 2, New York 


Cu. Ft. 
100-10,000 M 
Difference in 


Sum of Absolute 


Each 


$400 Postpaid 








“JOURNAL” 


High Pressure 
RANGE: 
of Gas Per Hour— Cu 


Diameter of Pipe—Inches %- 
30 


Absolute Pres- 
sure—Lbs. per sq. in., 
Pressures— 
Lbs. per sq. in., 2000-20 
Specific Gravity—1.5-.35 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 


Made of durable celluloid, 
cover with complete instructions. Actual size 6% x 7% 


GAS FLOW COMPUTERS 


Low Pressure 
RANGE: 

> of Gas Per Hour— 
10 to 500 M 

Pipe Diameter—%%” to 48” 
(including standard and ac- 
tual weight up to 4”) 

Pressure Loss—Inches .01-10 

Lengt of Pipe—Feet 30- 
30,000 

Specific Gravity—1.5-.35 

Constants—1400-1000 


1-500 





encased in a convenient leatherette 


American Gas Journal 
53 Park Place, New York 17 
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Gas Journal (London) 1947 
Directory and Handbook 


This annual, published by Walter King, 
Ltd., 11 Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, 
E. C. 4, gives a listing of gas undertakings 
and personnel in the British Isles, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. It also lists 
British-owned plants in foreign countries 

The Handbook section of 100 pages is 
levoted to manufactured gas, general infor- 
mation and tables. Some 260 pages cover 


manufacturers’ products and engineering 


services 
Burdett Doubles Production 
Capacity in New Plant 


Burdett Manufacturing Company, manu 
gas burners, has 
3433 West 


facturers of infra-red 
moved to new 
Madison Street, 

According to 
recently doubled production capacity is the 
first phase of a broad development program 
to include extensive research on new and 
applications of infra-red gas 
fundamental research on 


quarters at 
Chicago, Ill. 
company officials, the 


improved 
heat, as well as 
the basic infra-red principle. 


Cooling Equipment Guide: A 
guide on cooling equipment has just 
been made available by the Santa Fe 
Tank and Tower Co. It embodies cool- 
ing towers, fin units, spray ponds, noz- 


new 


zles, etc. 

The publication (C. E. 47) includes 
complete data on all the latest innova 
tions in the Cooling Equipment Indus- 
try, plus timely information on current 
cooling problems. 

Copy may be obtained from Santa Fe 
Tank and Tower Co., 5401 Boyle Av- 
enue, Vernon, California 


Book Reviews 


Chemical and Technical Dictionar, 
Edited by H. Bennett: 1055 pages 
6 x 9. Chemical Publishing Co., 26 
Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
Price $10.00. 


This comprehensive volume car- 
ries about 50,000 definitions cover- 
ing every field of scientific and tech- 
nical development. 

Written for both professionals and 
laymen, it contains a great many in- 
ternationally accepted terms which 
facilitate mutual understanding be- 
tween the scientist and technical 
worker of many countries. 

Practical and easy to use, the 
nomenclature in this dictionary is 
that generally adopted by the chemist 
ind engineer. Thousands of helpful 
cross-references are included, and 
irranged so that the desired terms 
can be located with a minimum of 
effort. 

A special feature is an up-to-date 
compilation of thousands of trade- 
name or proprietary products in the 
synthetic resin, plastics, metal, rub- 


GAS FIRED RADIANT HEATING SYSTEM FOR GARAGE 

One of the first radiant heated garages in Ohio and one of the 
argest garage structures anywhere to incorporate this type of 
heating system—has been constructed by the East Akron Nash 


Company, Akron, O. 


The one-story, basementless structure has four large and ten 


~ 


small rooms. Coils of wrought iron pipe, embedded in the concrete 
floors and supplied with hot water from a gas-fired boiler, comprise 
the radiant heating system. Balance cocks installed in individual 
rooms will govern flow of hot water, with over-all control of the 
ystem regulated by room-air thermostat. 

This type of heating assures warm, dry floors and promotes the 
comfort and health of auto mechanics; quickly melts snow and ice 
that drop from recently admitted vehicles; permits subsequent 
changes in partitioning of the building without need for changing 
the heating system; reduces drafts through rooms; permits use of 
arge glass areas without creating drafts or cold spots in the window 


zones; 


makes basementless construction practicable, and saves 20 


to 40 per cent of fuel consumption, depending on layout and struc- 


tural materials used. 





ber, textile, food, pharmaceutical, 
paint and varnish fields, including 
emulsifying and wetting agents, plas- 
ticisers, detergents, etc. 

The definitions are concise, clear 
and to the point. Thousands of ab- 
breviations, contractions, and many 
useful tables add to the value of this 
book. 

The up-to-the-minute Addenda in 
the back of the Dictionary lists the 
newest trade names and definitions of 
additional technical terms. 

Technical Dictionary: English- 


French and French-English. Terms 
in metallurgy, mining, electricity, 
chemistry and mechanics. By Francis 
Cusset, 591 pages 5% x 6%. Chem- 
ical Publishing Co., 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn 2, N.Y. Price $5.00. 

A most useful companion for 
translating, writers and librarians 
working in these two languages. Cor- 
rect equivalents can be found in suit- 
able and convenient classification. 
Large type and brevity makes this 
dictionary a quick source of refer- 
ence and in reasonable pocket size. 
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Bryant Heater Sales Conference 

More than 100 distributors and 
representatives attended the 
Heater 1947 annual 
Tyler, Texas. The 
in Texas for the 
distributor inspection of 
newest factory. 

First models of new 
ucts to make 
heating field 
cluded new 


recent 
sales conte 
conference 
purpose of | 
Bryant 


Bryant Heater 


their future bow 


were on display 
water heaters wit! 
hard 


version burners, 


tection for water regions, 
ulating 

ers, new panel wall heaters, new 
heaters and _ steel ; 
forced air and 
Bryant Heater’s plans for 
produce a twin 
vertical model 

the water 


new circ 


furnaces 

floor types 
installation 

winter air conditi 


heater in matching cabinet 


1946 Directory of Electric and Gas 
Utilities Issued by Federal Power 
Commission 

The Federal Power 
nounced issuance of a new direct 
taining data on all of the electri 
utilities in the United 
ary 1, 1946. 

The directory covers 
tems and 1,161 gas 
the following 

Name and 
incorporation, 
pany, names of 


Commission 


States as 


4,097 el 
systems and 
information: 
address of 

name of 

officials by 
utility plant 
number of en 


tunctior 
ices rendered, 
capacity, 


invest! 
ployees, quz 





Your industrial gas custom- 
ers should know about 


NORWALK MODEL 
the NEW W509 INSPIRATOR 


This new type represents the first 
notable design improvement in in- 
spirators. It can be cleaned in less 
than a minute! 


Only the Norwalk N-50 makes possible 
these extra plus-advantages for your 
inspirator-type system: 


@ Lets Your Burners Operate with Constant, 
Even, Full Combustion 


© Eliminates Soot Deposit 


© Eliminates Burner Overheating by ‘‘Lazy 
“*Soft'' Flame Resultant from Rich Me Mixtuse 
Due to Insufficient Air 


Write today for the whole story: 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
33 Railroad Ave., South Norwalk, Conn. 





tributed, 
e ] . Lo ’ tes 
and cycles of electric 
kind of gas 
ited, names of communities 


or gas dis sales by class 

rs, voltage 
r Btu content and 
served 
population of eacl 
Data for certain indu plants 


p< pu 


strial electric 
250 or 


communities ot more 
also given 

are tabulations 

livisions showing 

capacity and 

prime 


mover, non 


generating capacity and gen- 
tilization 
» ultimate 


of prime 


mover, u 


classé Ss Oo! % Hw For the 


vered, the tabulat ions represent a 


hensive census of the electric utility 
for 1945 

n compiled from 

Federal Power 

the utility systems and from 

d by Rural Electrification 


Tenn Valley 


Com- 


nistration ane tne 1ressee 


volume contains 489 and is 
in flexible 
may be 


pages 
buckram The price is 
ordered from the Federal 
1800 Pennsylvania 
N.W.. ashington 25, D. C 


publication 


{ ommission, 


New Dresser Catalog Shows 
Complete Line 


rv Dresser prod 
No. 47 Catalo 
Dresser Manu 

nsisting of 106 
catalog was de- 


uperintendents 


Index,” is 
front of the 
principal pipe 


isual 


gether witl 
and the 
details can be 


descripti uses 


imbers whicl 
data neces- 
Cou- 


talog gives c mplete 


specify and order Dresser 


r stee,l cast-iron and other pipe, 
tless couplings and fittings for small 
opper and service connections 
cribed, as are all Dresser repair 
Gasket information, 
tables of useful 


tubing, 


and sleeves 

n ordering, and 
nation are included 

are available on 
she uld be on ( 
Dresser 
Bradford, Pa. 


request. In- 
letterhead 
Manufacturing 


ompany 


uddressed t 


F. Royse Joins Fluor 
Corp. as District Engr. 
“Fred” 


Russell 


with the 
been ap- 
The Fluor 
its Hous- 


Royse, formerly 
Company, has 
engineer of 


Ltd., 


d district 
rporation, in charge of 
n othce 
Royse is a native Texan, graduating 
from Rice with a degree in 
chemical engineering. Upon graduation he 
worked for the Humble Oil Company for 
five years and, after Humble, he went 
G-R for approximately the same length 
time. He was located in the Houston 
with two firms. 


University 


over 


area these 
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H. A. Dresser Joins Santa Fe 
Tank 


office in 


and Tower C 


Los 


addition of 


The Santa Fe 
with its Angeles, has 
Harold A 
Staff. Mr 


( ‘ooling 


main 
announced the 
Dresser to its Engineering 
Equiy 
part of a 


Dresser has taken over the 


ment Division of Santa Fe as 


sustained program to enlarge its present 


facilities to cope with an 
This latest move re 
milestone in the 


ever-increasing 
chentele *presents 
significant history 
Santa Fe 
California 


alumnus of 
Technology, | 
the cooling equipment 


Dresser, an 
Institute of 
been associated with 
ndustry 1926 
For the past 
associated with the 
sociation. He has 
ticles on cooling towers for 
ing publications, and he 
self with research 
technical field. 


since 
15 years Dresser has been 
National Gasoline As 
written numerous ar 
nany engineer 
has associated hi 

specialists in the highly 


DANA D. BARNUM 


Dana D. Barnum, 
American Gas 


past president of the 
Association, and for twenty 
ears president of the Boston Consolidated 
oe died suddenly March 
his home in Washington, D. C. 

time of his death he 
Contract Settlement 
partment. 


(yas 


a member 
War De- 


was 
Board of the 
During the war years Mr. Barnun 
actively engaged with the War Production 
Board in Washington, first with its 
Conservation 
1942 to 1944, 


ities. 


was 


serving 
and later, from 
Office of War Util- 


Division 
with the 


August 15 


graduated 


Bethel, Connecticut, 
Barnum was 


New 


from 
Jersey, as a me- 
from chemical, 
work in the 
Company to the po- 


Born in 
872, Mr 


Stevens 


Institute, 
chanical engineer and rose 
distribution and engineering 
Worcester Gas Light 
sition of chief engineer and finally presi- 
dent. He to the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company as its president on Novem- 
ber 1, 1917. 

In 1937 he retired from the presidency 
and was engaged as a consulting engineer 
by many companies in United States and 
Canada prior to starting his work with the 
War Production Board in 1942. 

In addition to serving as president of the 
American Association, Mr. Barnum 
was a past president of the American 
Standards Association, the Guild of 
Managers of New England, and the New 
England Association of Gas Engineers. He 
was a member of Beta Theta Phi and 
Theta Nu Epsilon. 


came 


Gas 


Gas 


JOHN H. ALLEN 


John H. Allen, founder and president of 
Everlasting Valve Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., died at his home, Orange, N. J., 
February 18th. Although 89 years old, he 
was in active management of the company 
until recently. 

Well-known in engineering circles, he 
was a director of the Machinery Club of 
New York and was active in the National 
Association of Power Engineers. 
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CONVERSION BURNERS 
FOR SALE—Handley-Brown Conversion 
Burners. Due 
stallations of new 
we wish to dispose of surplus burners 
Prices are F.O.B. delivery point. Model 
1D each $43.00, Model 2D each $54.50. All 
new in original packages. Address Box 
166, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 Park 


Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Gas to prohibitions on in- 


gas heating 


systems, 


GAS ENGINEER 


Major Pacific Coast gas range manufac- 
turer desires to obtain for a permanent 
position, a graduate engineer experienced 
in gas range design, combustion practices 
and familiar with A.G.A. Laboratory test- 
ing procedures. Give complete details as 
to personal qualifications, age, experience, 
education, references, etc. Address Box 
167, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 Park 


Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Meter Mechanic Available 


Experienced meter making and meter re- 
pair man with background of 25 years of 
bench work and general mechanical knowl- 
edge, at present employed, wants to locate 
in the west, preferably California. Avail- 
able immediately. Address Box 168, c/o 
American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Heavy Duty Refractories 

Worcester 6, Mass., 
has issued a most informative 22-page bul- 
letin, No. 803, on Alundum and Crystolon 
retract industrial and laboratory 


Norton Company, 


ries for 
use 
The properties and applications of these 
products are well set forth, giving also the 
forms in 
Included is a 


usefulness of 


available. 
for determining the 
commercial 
refractory products given in terms of rela- 
factors of Another 
table covers the properties of re- 
acid, neutral and basic. 
Illustrations show fabricated shapes and 
furnace interiors 


they are 
table 
many 


which 
types of 
tive classification 
complete 


fractories 


Curves show relative thermal expansion 
and thermal conductivity of refractories at 
temperatures from 200 to 2800 degrees F. 
Additional tables atomic weights, 
melting points of metallic elements, con- 
version factors and a temperature conver- 
sion chart which includes melting points of 
Copy on request. 


cover 


ones 
Gas Appliance Connectors Bulletin on 
their “Tube-Tite” connectors is issued by 
Darra-James Corporation, Waterbury 91, 
Conn. These are of semi-rigid, non-col- 
lapsible aluminum tubing with special fit- 
tings, suitable for natural, manufactured 
or L.P. gas. Tube size is % in., with 
lengths from 24 to 60 inches. Copy on 
request. 


Gas Jet Compressors Bulletin 4-F issued 
by Schutte & Koerting Company, 12th and 
Philadelphia 22, Pa., de 


units for 


Thompson Sts., 


scribes these mixing 


different inlet pressures and heating values 


gases ot 


and discharging gas at intermediate pres- 
sure having a predetermined heating value 
Adaptable for L.P. Gas-Air and for mix- 
ing manufactured and natural gas. Fully 
illustrated with diagrams and photos 

Gas Heating Unit. The “South Wind” 
small heating unit is described in a six 
page bulletin, No. 490, issued by Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Each self-contained unit can be placed in 
the wall, under the floor or in a closet or 
attic. Designed for small houses, may also 
be used as an auxiliary to central heating 
systems. 

Flow Meter Handbook. The sixth edi- 
tion of this handbook issued by Foxboro 
Company, Foxboro, Mass., gives complete 
data on orifice meter calculations. It covers 
principles and practice in flow meter engi- 
neering. 

Automatic Controls. A 52-page Catalog 
pictorially illustrating Automatic Pressure, 
Temperature and Flow Controls for Gas, 
Oil, Air, Water, Steam, Refrigerants and 
other fluids is now available. Gives engi- 
neering data, including operating pressures 
and list prices for products of General 
Controls Co., 801 Allen Avenue, Glendale, 
California. 
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Industrial Management 
(Continued from page 23) 


bent upon management to define, de- 
fend and expand that area of influ 
ence which will permit it to continue 
as the responsible trustee for the 
consumer, the investor and _ the 
worker. 

Having defined that area, manage- 
ment must permit no encroachments, 
regardless of the pressures which 
may be created by current sophistry, 
shotgun bargaining and _ collective 
coercion. 

It is particularly important that 
the area of management which must 
be allocated to and preserved for the 
foremen shall be clearly defined and 
jealously defended. There are far 
too many establishments in which 
shop stewards and foremen compete 
for the loyalty of the workmen. A 
simple, unchangeable truth is that no 
man can serve two masters. 

Another of these simple truths, 
often apparent in breach rather than 
in observance, is that responsibility 
always must be accompanied by an 
equal degree of authority, and that 
authority or power should not be 
granted without corresponding re 
sponsibility for its use. 

Above all else in these days we 
need accurate measurements. The 
technical progress of industry has 
been a reflection of our ability to 
apply increasingly accurate methods 
of measurement to material things. 
The art of measuring psychological 
human dimensions is relatively un 
developed. 

There is the vital technique of 
merit rating for factually recording 
the comparative performance value 
of each employee in his assigned 
work. Merit rating cannot be made 
to work without clear understanding 
and close attention from top man 
agement, and this is distinctly a 
management function. 

Among modern methods of meas- 
urement in a vitally important field 
is job evaluation. At all costs this 
measuring stick must be retained as 
a function of management. 

Most of us accept as a matter of 
fact the desirability of auditing the 
financial records of our business. In 
these days is not an audit of our 
industrial relations equally import- 
ant. 

Top management must acquire 
greater knowledge and skill with re 
spect to the negotiation of labor 
agreements. Management must know 
its objectives and must make every 
effort to attain those objectives, and 
to avoid or overcome the many pit- 


falls and bear traps planted in the 
areas covered by labor agreement 
clauses with respect to seniority, 
wage structure, grievance procedures, 
irbitration and many other matters 
that will arise in the course of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

To all of the complexities of man- 
agement we must bring to bear infin- 
ite patience and persistence, con- 
sistency and complete _ sincerity. 
Modern management has no place for 
men of doubtful courage. 


Toward Closer Cooperation 


Notwithstanding current obstacles, 
productivity probably will increase 
rapidly as the result of compelling 
which tend to encourage a 
mechanization and 
technological improvement in proc- 
essing. 

Our greatest opportunities for ad- 
vancing productivity and improving 
living standards are to be found in 
the field of human _ relationships. 
Having achieved a better understand- 
ing of each other and their common 
responsibility to consumers and in- 
vestors, both management and labor 
should do all in their power to con- 
vey to the American public compre- 
hension of the simple moral, social 
and economic principles that under- 
lie our industrial and business rela- 
tionships. 

Very appropriately, the first words 
that appear on the printed program 
for this fine, constructive conference 
are these: “Serving the Public In- 
terest.” Why shouldn’t the public 
utilities and the manufacturers of 
America pool their vast experience 
and facilities and dedicate them to a 
great national project for public en- 
lightenment ? Where else can be found 
superior tools for doing this vitally 
important job which must be done 
if our self-interest is adequately to 
be served ? 

Mutual understanding must be 
achieved as the prerequisite for effec- 
tive cooperation. “The proper study 
of mankind is man.” 


rorces 


degree ot 


Presented at 20th Annual Business Con- 


ference, New England Gas Assn., Boston, 
VU ech 20 to 21, 1947. 





Welded Steel Pipe 

(Continued from page 20) 
line from the Colorado River to 
Santa Fe Springs. 

Mr. Laulhere said that while in 
general orthodox methods of pipe- 
line construction are to be used, the 
size and weight of the line posed 
several problems not encountered in 
the laying of lines of smaller size. 
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For pipes of this diameter, he 
pointed out, the largest type tren- 
chers available must be employed. 
These trenchers, he declared, are 
capable of digging a trench 42 inches 
in width and 8 feet in depth. The 
plan for this project in general is 
to use a trench five feet in depth, 
which will provide 2% feet of cover- 
ing, except in cultivated districts 
where, according to Mr. Laulhere, 
the line may be laid at a depth of 
approximately 10 feet in order to 
provide additional protection against 
washouts. 


Weld X-raying Being Used 


Mr. Laulhere reported that the 
project program calls for all pipe 
to be welded in the field with the 
shielded arc electric welding process 
which, he said, develops the full 
strength of the pipe and assures per- 
fect welds. 

He stated that while this is the 
biggest high-pressure transmission- 
line yet to be built, it is not antici- 
pated that any insurmountable diffi- 
culties will be encountered. Routine 
pipe line construction methods have 
been decided upon, but certain pre- 
cautions have nevertheless — been 
taken. Among these Mr. Laulhere 
cited the X-raying of approximately 
10% of the welds, or one weld per 
welder per day. 

“This has never been done on a 
gas transmission line before,” Mr. 
Laulhere said, “but in view of the 
success of X-ray in the shipyards 
during the war, it was felt that the 
use of X-ray on this line will tend 
to keep the welders on their toes.” 

Sections of weld ells will be used 
for making angles in the field, which 
Mr. Laulhere cited as another de- 
parture from usual pipeline practice, 
since it has been customary to make 
them by what is known as _ the 
wrinkle process. 

Southern California Gas Co. and 
Southern Counties Co., which 
are collaborating in the construction 
of the line from the Los Angeles 
area to the Colorado River, look for 
completion of the project by mid- 
summer. At the Colorado River near 
Blythe, the 214-mile California sec- 
tion, costing an estimated 15 million 
dollars, will connect with a 750-mile 
long line extending to the Hugoton 
and Permian Basin dry gas fields 
in New Mexico and Texas, which 
is being built by the El Paso Natural 
Gas Company of El Paso, Tex. De- 
tails of total cost, line capacity and 
inter-company purchase of gas were 
published in previous articles in the 
American Gas Journal (see Oct., 
1945, issue, page 49, and Jan., 1946, 
issue, Page 15.). 
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